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SOLID PLASTIC 





TOPS 
AND PANELS 


FIBERESIN Solid Plastic is durable. 

The smooth, ripple-free surface 
compliments AND adds long-life to fine 
furniture, The hard, dense edges 

need no undesirable edge banding. 
FIBERESIN Plastic panels have no “layers’’ 
to separate or cause slivers. The 
satin-like finish is in perfect keeping 
with the traditional finish of quality 
furniture. FIBERESIN is a laminated board 
having a melamine resin plastic 

surface on an extremely dense core 

of wood fibre and phenolic resin. This 
combination of materials is welded 
together in hydraulic hot plate presses 
at accurately controlled high 
temperatures and pressures. The decora- 
tive wood grain patterns and colors 

are an integral part of the. surface. 


by FIBERESIN 














THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


LEO A. DALY COMPANY 
architects and engineers 

PETER KIEWIT SONS COMPANY 
general contractor 

NATKIN & COMPANY 
plumbing contractor 

CRANE CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 
and fixture manufacturer 
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Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


OMAHA+NEBRASKA 


FFFICIENCY 2 EXPANDABILITY e@ ECONOMY 


e Surrounded by ten landscaped acres on the fringe 
of Omaha now stands this new, ultramodern struc- 


ture of lustrous beauty and many functional inno- 


vations. The two connected buildings are curtain 
walled with satin finish aluminum and sparkling glass. 
The administration wing, at the front, contains the 
main lobby, executive offices, directors’ room, lounges 
library and large cafeteria, which can be converted 
quickly into an auditorium. Since facilities in this 
wing remain fixed, as other work areas expand, they 
are separated from the main building. Columns were 
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stoan Stuth VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- ” 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic—the better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive catalog 


eliminated from the main floors and there are no 
partitions. Colorful panels and planters are the only 
separations between departments. Ksealators carry 
employees between floors in both buildings. In the 
center of the main building is a large open court in 
which plantings will blossom nearly year-round. Fire 
stairs, washrooms, air conditioning equipment and other 
devices in two Cores whic hy flank the eourt, As 
are thousands of other fine buildings, this new home 


are 


office is completely equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES, 
famous for efficiency, durability and economy. 
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New society 


e Not precisely—but we do feel honored in 
continuing to earn the confidence of so many 
of the nation’s colleges and universities. Hon- 
ored, that on campus after campus, Slater 
Food Service Management is recognized as 


the key to superior student food service 


Once you appoint Slater, the weight of food 
service problems is lifted entirely from your 
Key 


organization are thoroughly 


shoulders personnel within the Slater 
trained to as- 
sume the full scale responsibilities of 


Your 


be retained and trained in the efficient methods 


your 
dining service present employees can 
developed by Slater through more than thirty 


years of student food service experience. 
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Enthusiastic acceptance by your students be- 
comes a certainty. Slater’s 5000 tested recipes, 
developed with imagination and ingenuity, 
provide unfailing variety and high appetite 


appeal. 


Slater’s proved procedures—combining qual- 
ity control, expert purchasing, skilled food 
preparation and specialized training—keep 
costs at the minimum. Consistently high qual- 


ity is likewise assured. 


Slater service is designed to meet your indi- 
You 


are relieved of all food service details, yet you 


vidual specifications and requirements 


retain full control of policy. May we hear 


) 


from you 


SLATER : 


FOOD SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT 


Philadelphia 46, Pa. e Kingsley 5-4600 


PHILADELPHIA s NEW YORK «+ DETROIT + BALTIMORE * ATLANTA * BUFFALO + DANVILLE, VA. 
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FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 
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Cuartes D. Owens . Univ. of Washington 
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EDITORIAL 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Office Equipment 


Question: Will the installation of office 
equipment, such as an adding machine, 
justify itself through payroll savings and 
reduction in lost time? — J. L., Wis. 

Answer: One office equipment 
manufacturer says: 

If an adding machine saves the 
pencil-and-paper figurer only 48 sec- 
onds an hour, or about 6% minutes a 
day, it pays for itself in time and pay- 
roll savings and does not cost anything. 

Moreover, each second saved over 
the 48 produces a profit on the ma- 
chine investment. If the time saved by 
the machine is only 13 minutes a day, 
the profit on the investment is 100 
per cent! 

Since the cost of a business machine 
is a capital expenditure and thus must 
be prorated and distributed as a part 
of the cost of the whole operation dur- 
ing its normal accounting life of five 
years, the costs of a typical adding 
machine station, on the basis of a 40 
hour week, 52 weeks a year, appear 
to be: 


Selary ($60 a week) $1.50 88.7% 
Space (80 sq. ft. @ $4) 0.16 9.5%, 
Furniture 

($200 over 10 yrs.) 0.01 0.6%, 
Adding Machine 

($200 over 5 yrs.) 0.02 1.2% 
Total cost of station $1.69 100.0% 

Even if you ignore the trade-in 


value of the machine at the end of the 
five-year period, the machine that 
speeds work and ensures accuracy rep- 
resents only 1.2 per cent of the cost of 
the station. 

The essential costs of supervision, 
overhead and supplies that should be 
included in the calculation, but have 
not been in this case, would make the 
machine's cost percentage even less. 


Policy Committee 


Question: Should the college business 
manager be a member of the policy com- 
mittee that is responsible for the fund rais- 
ing activities of the college? Why — D. S., 
Mich. 


Answer: The college business man- 
ager definitely should be a member of 
the policy committee that is respon- 
sible for the fund raising activities of 
the institution. Generally, he is a mem- 
ber of most policy making committees 
affecting the welfare of the college or 


university. With respect to fund raising 
activities specifically, the chief busi- 
ness officer is in a strategic position to 
know thoroughly the fundamental 
needs of the institution. Successful 
fund raising effort is founded on a 
thorough knowledge of the need for 
which funds are being solicited. The 
business officer, if a member of the 
committee, is in a position to fortify the 
fund raising organization with facts 
and figures supporting the need. 

Another contribution that the busi- 
ness manager can make to fund raising 
is his knowledge of the giving potential 
of the community. Frequently, certain 
business activities of the college can 
be related to the fund raising en- 
deavor. For example, lists of potential 
donors frequently can be  supple- 
mented by the addition of commercial 
and professional organizations that do 
business with the institution. 

In the foregoing, and in other areas 
related to fund raising, the business 
manager can be of service. — CLAR- 
ENCE SCHEPS, vice president and con- 
troller, Tulane University. 


Building Committee Member? 


Question: Should the business manager 
of a college or university automatically be- 
come a member of the building committee 
which studies or plans new construction at 
the institution? — H. H., Ohio. 

Answer: Whether the 
manager should be on the building 


committee depends upon the function 


business 


of the committee. If the committee is 
created to raise funds, the business 
manager is not necessary to the com- 
mittee except, perhaps, to advise of 
total funds needed. But if the commit- 
tee’s function is to build, then cer- 
tainly the business manager's knowl- 
edge of contracts, insurance, schedul- 
ing of payments, and so forth makes 
him a necessary adjunct to the com- 
mittee. 

In fact, it would seem pertinent to 
go one step further and say that all 
administrative officers responsible for 
the business and plant operations 
should be party to all considerations 
having to do with plans for new con- 
struction on a college or university 
campus. — JoHN N. SCHLEGEL, treas- 
urer, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
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How long should 





a kitchen last? 


A quarter-century or more—conservatively speaking—when it’s built by Blickman! 
More than any other single factor, fine construction is the hallmark of quality equipment. 
Construction craftsmanship, based on exacting Blickman standards, is the difference 
between longevity and premature old age. Designed for efficient work flow, fewer operat- 
ing personnel, low maintenance costs...these additional qualities built into Blickman 
equipment pay for themselves many times over in many decades of dependable service. 
From the start, Blickman calls on advanced, specialized engineering... unequalled metal- 
fabricating talent...the most modern tools (acres of tools!)...and three-quarters of a 


century of wide-ranging experience. 





Working with architect, engineer, and management 
from the very first stages of your volume feeding project, 
Blickman is able to bring to your planning team an acknow!l- 
edged engineering and fabrication leadership won in instal- 
lations throughout the country. 

For example, when the kitchen was planned for the new 
building at Temple University Medical Center, Philadelphia, 
Blickman worked with the building team to develop a high- 
efficiency “straight-line” layout. Food moves in a straight 
line from storage to preparation to cooking and finally to 
the service line you see here, where it is picked up by bulk 
food conveyors, along this wide corridor, for distribution 
throughout the hospital. 


Look for this symbol of quality. . . i urun 
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For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


The finest metal workers in the business today fabricate 
the famous Blickman full-rounded corners, perfect fits, 
literally invisible welds. From first cutting of sheet, to final 
polishing of complex shapes, these men preserve the unique 
advantages of stainless steel. 

For example, in the kitchens at Villanova University, the 
application of Blickman’s unique seamless-welding technique 
produced this (18’ long by 10’ wide) completely crevice- 
free soiled-dish table, assuring years of rugged operation, 
high sanitation, low-cost maintenance. Note one-piece, 
crevice-free surfaces, seamless joints, sturdy construction. 

For full information, write S. Blickman, Inc., 2802 Greg- 
ory Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. 


BLICKMAN 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


























Look what you can do with Dorm Line 


We can’t be gin to show all the diffe rent room arrangements you can have 


wih Simmons Dorm Line furniture—the combinations are practically 
unlimited. With standard built-in units, you make maXximtim use of spac e. 
Prefabricated steel-framed pieces also save installation costs. Dorm Line 


wardrobes, chests, desks and even beds can be built in to qualify for 
long-term government finance ing. 


\s plus value s. Summons olle rsa ¢ hoice of « olors and finishing mate rials 


lasting durability »--Casy Care and maintenance, Write for your 


free 
copy ol the new Dorm Line catalog. 


SIMMONS COMPANY Merchandise Mart 


hice 54, Illino 
CONTRACT DIVISION Chicago inois 


Phantom view of Dorm Line wardrobe 
shows welded steel frame “skyscraper” 
construction that provide $s strength 
without bulk. Sides, doors and tops in 
DISPLAY ROOMS: Chicago « New York « Atlanta « Columbus « Dalias « San Francisco « Los Angeles 


choice of hoishing materials 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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SEE US AT 

AASA Convention 
ATLANTIC CITY, 
Feb. 14-18 
BOOTHS J-13-15 






Clarke 


FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 


Formerly Clarke Sanding Machine Company 





Get sparkling, safe, sanitary floors— floors 
that are really clean with the self-propelled 
Clarke-A-mati 
chine that meters solution, scrubs, picks up 


floor maintainer, the ma- 
and dries, all in one easy, automatic opera- 
tion. And it not only gets floors clean — it 
does the job so fast that it actually cuts 


labor costs up to 92%. 


Here’s how: The estimated national 
average maintenance wage rate is $1.50 per 
hour. With a mop, one man can cover 


1,000 sq. ft. per hour — so it costs you $1.50 
for labor. With a Clarke-A-matic, one man 


can average 12,000 sq. ft. per hour. So labor 
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YOU CAN CLEAN FLOORS LIKE THIS 


for as little as 12¢ per hour 


cost is only one-twelfth of the hourly rate 
the same 
1,000 sq. ft. You actually save up to $1.38 


—or about 12 cents to clean 
every hour you clean with a Clarke-A-matic. 

Ask your Clarke distributor to put a 
Clarke-A-matic through its paces on your 
own floors. Then, you will see how it 
speeds up your floor maintenance job. 
You'll learn exactly how much you'll save! 

In the meantime, write for details about 
the Clarke-A-matic, 
ent Clarke Floor 


and built to give you clean floors for dimes 


just one of many diffe 


Machines all designed 


instead of dollars. 


242 E. Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Canada 


G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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Students and faculty of both schools lunch in this striking circular cafeteria. Every third mullion is of extra deep profile, and gaily colored, as are 
the spandre! panels, to enhance the bright, cheerful motif. 


13-building double school 


GREAT NECK, L.1., JUNIOR (foreground) and SENIOR (background) HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Designed for maximum light, ventilation, and floor space, these 
buildings were constructed with LUPTON Type “H"’ Aluminum Curtain Wall never need painting. The wide range of LUPTON Aluminum 


and LUPTON Windows. Despite unusual landscape and student probiems, Window styles provides unusual planning flexibility and freedom 
continuity of design was achieved. Beauty and economy were combined of design. 


These LUPTON Aluminum “Master” Windows have ventilators 
located alternately at the top and the bottom. They can't rust, 
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Architects: LaPierre, Litchfield & Partners (W. Frank Bower, A, |. A.). Contractors: Psaty and Fuhrman, Inc. Photographs: Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard. 


wrapped around a hill 
unified with LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Walls 


In designing Great Neck Junior and Senior High Schools, 
architects and educational consultants overcame the prob- 
lems of a hilly, heavily wooded terrain and the varying 
interests of two pupil age groups. They decided on two 
entirely different schools on opposite sides of the domi- 
nating hill, with the senior high adjoining a new express 
highway, and the junior high near a moderately traveled 
road. But still, they were able to sustain a single design 
theme by using a beautiful LUPTON aluminum curtain- 
wall system throughout the thirteen buildings. 

Of course, they were also cognizant of LUPTON’s 
many other advantages. 


To begin with, LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Walls are 
only one-third as thick as conventional masonry. This 
means extra floor space. And, because lightweight 
LUPTON construction reduces the overall weight of 
buildings considerably, foundation and framework costs 
are lowered. Insulated spandrel panels cut fuel costs. 


Erection is fast and economical—usually from within the 
building, without scaffolding. Assembly is simplified, 
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routinized, because all parts are accurately made and 
delivered on schedule by LUPTON. In faet, LUPTON 
Aluminum Curtain Walls are often put up by LUPTON’s 
own experienced, fast-moving crews. LUPTON ean, 
and will, do the whole job—enabling you to pin 
point responsibility. 

Why not investigate the advantages of LUPTON con 
struction yourself? See SWEET’S (Sections 3 and 17) for 
the Michael Flynn Aluminum Curtain Wall and Window 
Catalogs, and write for further specific information. A 
call to the nearest LUPTON representative (see the 
Yellow Pages under “'Windows— Metal’’) will bring fast 
action without obligation. 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS + CURTAIN WALLS 
MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office & Plant: 700 E. Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


For additional! information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 9 
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SALK HALL 


at the University of Pittsburgh 
cts tn nt easton Site to be serviced by Ric-wiL 
Pinsburgh underground piping... 


Salk Hall is where Dr. Jonas E. Salk and his staff are con- 
ducting their continuous virus studies. This ten-story building 
will eventually become a center for experimental medicine 
with additional space for research conducted by many fac- 
ulty members 

Ric-wil is proud to be a part of this great institution and has 
since 1932, supplied the underground steam distribution 
lines. Over 10,000 feet of Ric-wil serves an area more than 
a half-mile long and a half-mile wide. 

Over 500 universities, colleges and schools are presently 
using Ric-wil Piping Systems 


We invite your inquiry regarding the many types. of Ric-wil 
Systems available 





Write, wire or phone for com- 
plete literature 


Quality Piping Systems... 
. » of Exceptionally High Thermal Efficiency 
SINCE 1910 


ercraskicareo INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


See our catalog 
in Sweet's 


BARBERTON, OHIO 
IN CANADA: THE Ric-wil, comPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Designs by Jorgen Hansen and Jens Thuesen 








SLEEPING SEATING 

All HUNTINGTON patterns have clean tailored lines. 
Cases and tables have plastic tops. Finishing ma- 
terials are baked on, resulting in a stain resistant 
finish that requires a minimum of maintenance. 
Select your furniture from HUNTINGTON’s extensive 
group of patterns for every purpose. 





FOR DINING OR RECREATION 





For addiiiona! information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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DINING OFFICE 


Send me complete information Cul 


Name 
Company 
City 
Attach to your letterhead and mail to: 
HUNTINGTON FURNITURE COR- 
PORATION, Huntington, W. Virginia 


For additional information. use postcard facing Cover 3. 1} 
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Save Space 
and Money with 


MENGEL Closet Walls! 


Mengel Walls 


shipped K.D. in individual cartons, in 


Closet modular units, 


+» ” , 
) 1 


&s De 
widths. They are all 9114” high, to permit tilt-up installa- 


are factory-built 


— , 

5’ and 6 
, 

tion with 8 ceilings. 


as | hey 


place of conventional walls, thereby saving floor space and 


are easily installed in almost any combination in 


money. They are also widely used as extra closets in exist- 


ing buildings 


> Provide more living space 
without loss of closet space! 
> Cost less than conventional 
plaster or dry wall closets! 


> Mengel's exclusive rolier 
hanger is easily and quick- 
ly adjusted with one screw! 


> interiors equipped with > Hardwood frames with 
rods, divider’ partitions, Gum, Birch or Oak plywood 
shelves and drawers, as exteriors! 


desired. Built-in chest and 
desk units available on 
quantity orders! 


> Field-proved in thousands 
of institutions, apartments 
and homes! 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Space Sawer 


ENGEL.... 
Closet Walls 


The Mengel Company 
814 West 25th Street 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Gentlemen: Please rush full 


details about 
Mengel Closet Walls. 


me 


Name 








Firm 





Street 





City State 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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the UNIVERSITY LINE... 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIFICALLY — 
FOR COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS 


4 





Study Lamps 


Floor Lamps 


Bed Lamps 
Utility Lamps 






All Completely 
UL. Approved 


EX 


*Both Portable and as Fixtures 
WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG 


MFG. CORP., MUNCIE, IND. 

















Principles of 
College & University 
Administration 


LLOYD S. WOODBURNE 


An experienced educator and administrator 
I 

| . 

candidly considers all major aspects of academic 

leadership and planning: finance, public rela- 

' 


tions, personnel, curriculum, teaching, depart- 


mental administration, and research. Conflicts 
often arising between teaching and management 
are explored in discussions of tenure, promotion, 
channels of communication, and educational pri- 
orities. The author suggests appropriate methods 


of operation under differing conditions. $5.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, California 
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PORATION, Huntington, W. Virginia 
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TESTED and PROVED! 
Efficiently runs all 
papers—from post- 
cards to newsprint. 













TESTED and PROVED! 


Automatically feeds 
papers that have 
been cut unevenly. 
















TESTED ond PROVED! 


New separator fingers 
eliminate side rub- 
bers and adjustments. 












FOR EVERY BUDGET 
Model 70—Hand operated, with 
all the features except electric 
14.50 
Model 76A—Electric, with Auto- 
matic Start-Stop $299.50 


Model 468—Electric, 
and 14° 
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with 11° 
cylinder stop selector 


$324.50 


HERES THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
SCHOOL DUPLICATING PROBLEMS 
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AVAILABLE IN 
ELECTRIC OR 
HAND-OPERATED 
MODELS 


® 
Mark Il CONQUERORS 


new paper feed that passes every test! 


Here’s proof that Heyer Conqueror Spirit Du- 
plicators are specifically engineered and con- 
structed to cope with the special problems and 
hard usage that are common in school duplicat- 
ing. Following are some excerpts from a recent 
unsolicited testimonial regarding a Conqueror 
purchased 5 years ago by a school: “... twelve 
different teachers using this machine... never 
had to give the girls any instructions’—“.. . its 
simplicity of operation and the ruggedness of 
the machine itself is quite a combination.”— 
“... thousands of sheets of paper of all grades, 
sizes and weights have gone through this ma- 
chine, and never once did it falter.” 


Today, Heyer combines that established superi- 
ority with exciting, years-ahead innovations and 
improvements to bring you the brilliant new 
Mark III Series. They are so simple to operate 
a child can run them. They will dependably 
print on all papers—in 1 to 5 colors at once... 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! 


Use a Conqueror in your school for one week 

—FREE! Mail this coupon today for the big, 

llustrated Catalog describing 

the complete HEYER line, and 

a Certificate entitling quali- 
fied users to a ONE 
WEEK FREE TRIAL 
of a Conqueror Mark 
II Spirit Duplicator. 
No obligation, of 
course. 
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anything typed, drawn or written on a spirit 
master. Conquerors deliver 330 copies in just 
3 minutes, at only a fraction of a cent each 
Deeper feed tables have up to twice as much 
paper capacity as some competitive models. 


In addition, you save both time and money with 
such Heyer “firsts” as a Feed Tension Control 
at no extra charge ...Copy Positioner Control, 
that raises or lowers copy quickly, effortlessly 
..-Visible Fluid Supply, that conquers the prob- 
lem of running dry . . . a built-in Copy Counter 
that conquers waste ... and the Automatic 
Start-Stop (on electric models), that shuts off 
the machine when the last sheet is fed through. 


Sold and serviced by a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of selected dealers, and backed by Heyer's 
56-year reputation for superior quality and per- 
formance, a Heyer Mark IIT Conqueror is your 
best buy in spirit duplicators 
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IM 
the Titusville type WT me 


A Division of 









TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Monvfacturers of A Complete Line of Boilers 

for Every Heating and Power Requirement 

Plants at Titusville, Pa. and Werren, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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packaged steam generator 


A completely factory-assembled, fully-equipped steam generator, the 
popular Titusville Type WTP is easily transported by rail or truck— 
ready for operation as soon as connected to fuel, steam and utility 
services. Compact in size, of TITUSVILLE quality in every detail, 
this advanced unit is supplied in capacities from 10,000 to 60,000 lbs 
of steam per hour. Let us quote on your needs. 


THE TITUSVILLE iron works co. 


BOILER DIVISION 
BOILERS for Power and Heot .. 
Water Tube ... Fire Tube. . 


. High and Low Pressure ... 
. Package Units 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Crystallizers . . . Direct Fired Heaters . . 
Heat Exchangers. . . 
Opening Doors . 
Vessels... 


FORGE DIVISION 
Cronkshofts . . . 
Shofting ... 


. Evoporators . . . 
Mixing ond Blending Units . . . Quick 
. « Special Corbon and Alloy Processing 
Synthesis Converters 


Pressure Vessels . . . Hydraulic Cylinders... 
Straightening ond Back-up Rolls 
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For Colleges: 
Better Acoustics and 
the Comfort of Quiet 


Important to the modernizing and building program of 
today’s colleges and university buildings is the installation 
of beautiful ceilings of Acousti-Celotex products. Staft and 
students alike benefit from the quiet comfort and improved 
acoustics—in classrooms, laboratories, lecture halls, audi- 
toriums, study halls, libraries. 

Your Acousti-Celotex Distributor has a wide range of 
products of many types and textures. You can count on this 
member of the famed Celotex family of acoustical specialists 
for the finest in technical ability and installation skill 


Shown: Acousti-Celotex Celotone”* Fissured Mineral Fiber Tile... an at- 
tractive, effective incombustible sound conditioning ceiling of moderate cost. 
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Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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The Celotex Corporation, Dept. 1-29 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or « ti ‘ 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


... telescoping aluminum 
ES C (} structure for overhead 
spot maintenance 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 










one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 








Separates easily into 3 com- 
Rolis through doorways . . . only 29” Bridges over auditorium seats. ponents for convenient stor- 
wide, telescopes and folds down. age or transportation 
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Indirect Research Costs 


Challenged by Government 


H. R. PATTON 


Controller and Business Manager 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


URING World War II government and industry 

discovered for the first time that colleges and uni- 
versities possess the environment and the personnel to 
provide them with valuable research effort. College 
and university business officers thereupon were con- 
fronted with a new kind of problem: how to write an 
acceptable contract providing adequate reimbursement 
for research services rendered 

The cost of direct services was not too difficult to 
determine. Salaries of professional and other personnel 
assigned to the task, material, supplies and equipment 
actually used these and other minor items were 
easily computed. Indirect costs presented a more diffi- 
cult problem. Buildings, libraries and other facilities 
making research possible, the cost of operating and 
maintaining these facilities, the administrative organiza 
tion, and the general institutional expenses provide the 
environment for successful research effort. How to de 
termine fairly the amount that should be charged for 
these indirect costs has plagued university business of 
ficers from the beginning. 

Colleges and universities are not in the habit of 
pricing either education, by which they hope to per 
petuate knowledge, or research, by which they hope to 
advance knowledge. There is no profit motive attached 
to either process. By the same token there must be no 
monetary loss sustained from making research available 
to either government or industry lest support for educa 
tional programs be drained off 

Government agencies in their attempts to minimize 
allowances for indirect costs have adopted a fallacious 
concept, the concept of “incremental indirect costs.” 
This concept argues that substantially no additional in 
direct costs are incurred when a small research contract 
is added to the normal university budget 

Much of the difficulty in developing a set of pring iples 
for determining the cost of contract research in educa 
tional institutions stems from the insistence by govern 
ment representatives on adopting the industrial ap 
proach Industrial production and service are geared to 
the hands of a clock, to an area in a plant, and to the 
use of spec ific facilities. University research effort, on 
the other hand, is often not tied to time or place ol 
facility. This industrial approach has sought to measure 
the time spent on a contract by university research pel 
sonnel by the hours punched on a time clock and to 
measure plant operating and maintenance cost by the 
space in square feet oc upied by a research program 

Efforts to allocate plant operating and maintenance 


costs on a space utilization basis indicate a serious lack 
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of familiarity with university research procedures. Pro 
fessional research personnel often feels hopelessly mis 
understood when asked to define the area and equip 
ment used for a research project Research and instruc 
tion may be making use of the same laboratory for irreg 
ular periods of time. What office and what conference 
room space is to be assigned to a contract and for what 
portion of time? How shall the intensive use of some 
space and the intermittent use of other space with the 
ae companying variations in consumption of service suc h 
as power be recognized? Further, it is readily demon 
strable that space used exclusively for research is often 
much more costly to maintain than classroom space 
How shall this be accounted for in the allocations of 
costs? The cost of maintaining space utilization records 
for use in research contract cost determination under 
these conditions would be prohibitive and the data ob 
tained would be wholly unreliable 

If principles of indirect cost determination for uni 
versity contract research are to be realistic and are to 
recognize reasonably accurate full cost, they cannot use 
procedures that are technically unsound. For example 
proposals have been made to disallow for indirect cost 
determination purposes, certain administrative and gen 
eral expenses related to undergraduate students. In 
making the calculations to implement this proposal 
other allowable administrative and general expenses 
have first been allocated to the ultimately disallowed ex 
penses rhe accounting effect of this procedure is to 
eliminate allowable indirect costs by allow ating them to 
disallowed indirect costs. Certainly this is unsound 

Other proposals for indirect cost determination prin 
ciples have provided for the disallowance of al long 
list of items of administrative and general « xpense Some 
of these items are understandably disallowe d Howe vel 
no sound basis exists for the disallowance of many 
others. For example student services costs are disal 
lowed on the theory presumably that these costs are 
not related to research. This pomit of view again results 
from ignorance of research activity in a university. These 
Institutions may operate without graduate students and 
without research, but no colle ve engages in research 
without both graduate and unde rgraduate students 

During the past quartet century institutions of higher 


learniy in America have become great centers of re 


iv 
search and creative activity They have provided the 
climate and the environment necessary for these activi 
ties. Testimony to this is abundantly found in the mul 
tiplic ity of demands now being made on their personnel 


and facilities 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Automation 


HORTAGE of staff and the pressures of overflow enroll- 
ments are forcing administrators to consider methods 

for getting work done more efficiently. This is becoming 
evident in the introduction of electronic data processing ma- 
chines for bookkeeping, in the mechanization of mainte- 
nance and operational functions, and in the use of coin 
operated vending machines for between-meal food service. 
ilarm the fact that 


visualize 


Those who view with 


“automation 
life 


whic h will completels remove the human personality from 


is going to college a mechanistic way of 
a process dedicated to the development and improvement 
of the human mind — higher education 

The prophets of doom overlook the fact that automation 
does not replace the human mind, but that it substitutes 
mechanical and electrical power for that of bone and mus- 
cle. Rather than exploiting and wasting manpower, it re- 
leases time and energy for more effective use 

In the area of food service, some feel that the amenities 
of living are lost when a student is able to procure food 
from a coin operated machine. In part, this is true. But 
when the customary use of vending machines is balanced 
off against inefficient snackbar operations it can be con- 
sidered an improvement. Where vending machine opera- 
tion is economically more desirable, the food service direc- 
tor must see that the highest standards of service, of raw 


materials, and of 


sanitation are maintained. 


A negative 


attitude based on prejudice accomplishes nothing 


Budget Circular A-21 


VER since the federal government started contracting 

with universities for sponsored research, it has been in- 
volved in a hassle as to proper allocation of research costs 
to overhead. The discrepancy is hard to understand 

Federal research contracts with corporations and com- 
mercial laboratories make adequate provision for a reason- 
able return on the research by the corporation In the case 
of colleges and universities however, the federal govern- 
ment seems to feel that indirect costs involved in such re- 
search have no validity 

rhe net result of such federally sponsored research is that 
the college or university becomes committed to additional 
expenses in order to meet the commitment of a federal re- 


search contract 


The taxpayers of the state, or private 
donors, end up paving for the privilege of doing business 
with Uncle Sam. It is difficult for university administrators 
to understand how a profit making corporation is entitled 
to recovery of research costs while nonprofit imstitutions 
are penalized for providing research facilities, because in- 


direct costs of research are disallowed 


Within recent months, college administrators have been 
disturbed by the issuance of a government fiat, Budget Cir- 
cular A-21, which sets the ground rules for research con- 
tract costs. It is interesting to note that this circular can be 
considered to be binding in the development of future 
federal government-university contracts even though the 
circular has been universally rejected by university admin- 
istrators. This would seem to indicate that research contract 
negotiations with the federal government may be con- 
sidered a unilateral operation. 


Fire! 
EGRETTABLE, isn’t it, that it takes a tragic fire to 
galvanize most administrators into positive action! 

\ fraternity house fire at Williams College, a fatal mili- 
tary barracks fire at Syracuse University, and the holocaust 
in a Chicago parochial school seem to be necessary to alert 
people to an ever present danger. 

Low housekeeping standards are often to blame for out- 
break of fire in an institutional environment. In many cases 
trash is allowed to accumulate in areas that are susceptible 
to combustion 

The problem of fire safety is not solved by annual em- 
phasis during Fire Prevention Week. The entire college ad- 
ministration must work constructively for the establishment 
of safety standards that will make the outbreak of a dis- 
astrous fire next to impossible. In the development of such 
a program, the close cooperation of students and staff will 
be necessary. The reasons for certain fire safety precautions 
should be outlined and clearly explained. Frequent tests 
of alarm devices and extinguishing equipment are called 
for. Major universities might emulate industry in hiring a 
qualified fire protection engineet 


Excise Tax Exemption 


XEMPTION of private nonprofit educational institu- 

tions from certain excise taxes was provided in the Ex- 
cise Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958, which became ef- 
fective January 1. 

Temporary rules, for the information of affected taxpay- 
ers, were issued by the Internal Revenue Service on Decem- 
ber 23 and published in the Federal Register of December 
25. The Januarv 2 bulletin, Higher Education and National 
Affairs, published by the American Council on Education, 
has a good review of these rules and regulations. 

It is regrettable that these regulations were unduly de- 
layed in publication. A college administrator in a privately 
supported college would be derelict in performance if he 
did not immediately protect his institution by implemen- 


tation of the available excise tax exemption provisions. 
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Organizing and financing 


BASIC RESEARCH IN 


Cc. C. DeLONG 


Bursar, University of Illinois, Urbana 


NSTITUTIONS of 
tion in Western Europe and Great 
Britain, as in the United States of 


America, play a major and in some 


higher ¢ duc a 


cases a predominant role in the pro- 
grams of basic scientific research con- 
ducted in those countries. With few ex- 
ceptions, the central government oc- 
cupies a much more significant place 
in those programs as to policy determi- 
nation, administration and financial as- 
sistance than in the United States. 

The countries of Free Europe that 
were studied® can be divided into two 
general groups, the first being those in 
which the colleges and universities 
over the centuries have striven for and 
established or are now rapidly achiev- 
ing a considerable measure of inde- 
pendence from government control. 
Usually in this group of countries the 
attitude toward basic research and its 
related problems is similar to those 
in the United States. 

In the second group of countries, 
the central government through the 
Ministry of Education often exercises 
almost complete administrative and 
financial control. Indications are that 
research sometimes suffers as a result. 

In almost all of the countries 
studied, the central government has 
set up one or more special agencies to 
aid basic research. Support of research 


*Based 


1958 in 


upon studies made nm the 
countries of Free Europe not included in the study 


are Greece, Yugoslavia, and the countries of the 
Iberian Peninsula and of Scandinavia 
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Western Europe and Great Britain. The 


lil TACTICS 


by such agencies is accomplished by a 
program of grants and contracts to in 
stitutions of higher education or per 


sonnel of such 


institutions, by pro 
grams conducted by the agency, and 
to some minor degree by contracting 
with private industrial corporations o1 
individuals. The two last named types 
of activities are not well developed in 
most countries and do not approach 
the magnitude of similar agencies in 
the United States, as illustrated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Basic research conducted by private 
industrial corporations in Western 
Europe is often of high quality, and in 
several countries is quite extensive, 
but because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing information it is not considered in 
this article 


Austria 


Although Austria has been an inde- 
pendent state only a few years, real 
progress is being made in reorganizing 
the system of higher education and 
planning strong programs of basic re 
search. 

At present higher education is con- 
trolled and operated almost complete- 
lv by the government through the 
Basic 
is financed out of the regular operating 
budgets of the institutions. Principal 


centers of such research are universi- 


Minister of Education research 


ties and technical schools at Vienna, 
Graz, and Innsbruck. 
Today there are very few in the 


way of special projects or organiza- 





ae 


tions, agencies o1 


involved 


institutes 


with basic 


research in Austria 


Scientific research in Belgium is 
conduc ted almost entirely by the four 
universities of that country. The uni- 
versities of Ghent and Liege are sup- 
ported entirely by the central govern- 
ment. Louvain is a church school, and 
Brussels is partially supported by the 
city of Brussels, but the latter institu- 
tions also receive substantial grants for 
teaching and research from the gov- 
ernment 

These institutions are assisted by 
the National Fund for Scientific Re- 
search, whic h Is administered and sup- 


ported by the government 


England 
Although differing markedly in or- 


ganization, administration and sources 
of income from the American system 
of higher education, the educational 
institutions of England more nearly re- 
semble those of the United States in 
their general policies and objectives, 


and particularly in and 


organizing 
research, 


those of the other countries. 


conducting basic than do 

Some points of similarity with the 
programs in the United States are the 
internal administration of funds ear- 
marked for basic research, the system 
of government grants and contracts, 
the growing volume of grants from 
private industry, and the activities of 
several government agencies formed 
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for these purposes. Furthermore, the 
administrative officers of many of the 
educational institutions and of these 
government agencies are giving close 
attention to the problems that con- 
front educational institutions as a re- 
sult of the growth of sponsored re- 
search. 

the old established 
private institutions of England, such 
as Oxford and Cambridge, until about 
30 years ago, resembled closely that 
of the private the 
United States. Since that time, how- 
ever, these schools have come to de- 


Financing of 


universities of 


pend more and more upon financial as- 
sistance from the British government, 
for both 


funds 


operations and building 

This assistance now approximates 
about 60 per cent of the university in- 
come, excluding the operations of the 
constituent colleges which receive no 
government support, or 38 per cent of 
the total if the college income which 
is largely from auxiliary enterprises is 
considered 

The provincial universities, such as 
the University of Manchester, derive 
approximately 70 per cent of their in- 
British 
There are no institutions in England 
that closely 
versities or liberal arts colleges as to 
financial support 


come from the government. 


resemble our state uni- 


Set Up by British Government 


The University Grants Committee is 
an agency set up by the British gov- 
ernment to which is appropriated an- 
nually a large sum of money to supple- 
ment the general income of universi- 
ties with recurrent grants for opera- 
tions and nonrecurring grants for ma- 
jor capital purposes. This committee 
does not give grants specifically for 
research 

The principal government agencies 
for financing research other than for 
defense and atomic energy are the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, the Agricultural Research Council, 
and the Nature Conservancy. The 
Royal Society also administers some 
government money: for this purpose. 
Quite a number of English universities 
hold contracts with agencies of the 
United States Government, notably 
the air force and the office of naval re- 
search, for basic research in certain 
areas. 

The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research is an agency of 
the British government and receives 
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direct appropriations for; (1) student- 
ships, which are awards to individuals 
for educational expenses; (2)  re- 
search fellowships for study beyond 
the normal course of postgraduate 
training; (3) grants for special re- 
searchers to investigators of acknowl- 
edged standing; (4) research contracts 
to institutions for programs of interest 
to D.S.LR. 

D.S.LR. maintains some control of 
the work supported by requiring com- 
plete reports and possible publication 
of results, and by reserving the right 
the conditions under 
which patents may be applied for. 

In certain of the provincial univer- 


to determine 


sities, it was understood that research 
is solely a duty of the individual staff 
member, is personal in character, and 
is geared to his requirements. These 
institutions actively seek outside 
grants, which may amount to 10 per 
cent of the income. A universal prob- 
lem with all institutions is the financial 
commitment of general income re- 
quired by the acceptance of such 
grants and contracts. 

The University of Cambridge gives 
more weight to its scientific programs 
and consideration to the resulting 
problems than do the other well 
known English universities. At Cam- 
bridge the internal administration of 
research funds, the impact of spon- 
sored programs upon the 
tenured staff of the university, the 
required of general 
funds on account of the acceptance of 
such grants, and the problem of the 
recovery of indirect costs are all cur- 
rent problems that are receiving study. 

Cambridge has taken steps to pro- 
tect itself against the diversion of gen- 


research 


commitments 


eral funds to service research projects 
financed from outside sources and has 
instructed its staff to make specific 
precentage allowances for indirect ex- 
penses in calculating costs for research 
done under contract, as distinguished 
from those by grants. Research funds 
are administered in such a way that 
the faculty has a vote in all decisions. 
These arrangements resemble closely 
those in institutions in the 
United States. Cambridge is taking 
steps to place these problems before 
all of the English universities through 
the Committee of 
and Principals. 


many 


Vice-Chancellors 


France 

Higher education in France is di- 
rected by the Ministry of National 
Education in Paris, which is the cen- 
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tral point where policies are formu- 
lated that govern the entire French 
school system. Thus, basic research 
conducted at the educational institu- 
tions is affected to some degree by 
policies of the government. 

The main centers of scientific re- 
search, besides those located in Paris, 
are in Nancy, Strasbourg, Lyon, Gren- 
oble, Poitiers and Bordeaux. These 
centers have special facilities and pro- 
grams for these activities, which are 
financed directly by grants from the 
central government. Gifts or grants for 
this purpose from private sources are 
nominal in amount. 

Annual budgets, including appro- 
priations for equipping and for operat- 
ing research facilities, for all institu- 
tions and all activities are submitted 
to and approved by the Minister of 
Education and the Minister of Finance. 
Offers of gifts and grants, which are 
very few in number, must be approved 
by the Minister of Education before 
acceptance. 
concerned 
with basic research in France is the 
Committee for Scientific Research, 
which is a part of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 


The principal agency 


The French system has the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a highly 
centralized organization, supported 
almost entirely by the central govern- 
ment. 


Germany 

The recovery of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany during the past decade 
has been one of the economic marvels 
of our time. While the productivity 
and of the 
people must be fully recognized, the 
intensive effort of that nation to recon- 
struct and further develop science 


resourcefulness German 


through basic research has been one 
major factor contributing to that re- 
covery. 

In no other country of Western 
Europe and probably of the world is 
the awareness of the importance of 
basic research so apparent, and in no 
other country during this period has 
the effort to place basic research on a 
firmly established and functioning 
basis been so successful. 

This national attitude has produced 
the anomoly of the educational in- 
stitutions of Western Germany occupy- 
ing a relatively less important place in 
research than do the universities of 
most other countries of the West. This 
is not because the institutions are ac- 
tually doing less research (in fact, the 
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opposite is true) but because other im- 
portant institutions in that country 
maintain wide interests and extensive 
programs in this field. 

This is illustrated by the sources of 
funds expended for scientific research 
in 1955: 24 per cent contributed by 
the federal which _in- 
cludes no direct support of institutions 
of higher education; 38 per cent by the 
state governments (Lander), a major 
portion of which represented appro- 


government, 


priations to the universities and certain 
other research agencies; 38 per cent 
contributed by nongovernmental 


agencies. 


Organize Council 

There recently has been organized 
in that country a Council for Scientific 
Affairs (Wéissenschaftsrat), members 
of which are nominated as follows: 
six by the federal government; 11 by 
the Lander; 16 by the Rector’s Con- 
ference, the German Research Coun- 
cil, and the Max Planck Society acting 
us a group, and six by the federal gov- 
the from 
standing personalities of public life. 
The principal task of the Wissenschafts- 


ernment and Lander out- 


rat is to recommend the distribution 
of public funds for scientific research 
and to act as an over-all coordinating 
administrative agency. 

At the federal level research is as- 
sisted by all of the ministries, in their 
respective fields and by support of re- 
search demanding a collective effort 
beyond the capacity of the individual 
Lander. 

The the 
Lander, and the Donors Association 


federal government, 
for German Science (Stifferverband ) 
contribute the major portion of the in- 
come of the great private research or- 
ganizations, which are unique to Ger- 
many. 

The first of these is the German Re- 
(Deutsche — For- 
schungsgemeinschaft), which is the 


search Council 
central research organization in the 
republic. It furthers the collaboration 
of scientists through the coordination 
of research projects, advises public 
authorities on scientific matters, looks 
after the interest of research abroad 
and provides substantial financial as- 
sistance to special research projects. It 
is a self-governing and independent 
body of German scientific life, has 
drawn up its own constitution, and is 
free to elect its members, who are the 
universities, the academies of science, 
the Max Planck Society, and various 
other scientific and academic societies. 
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The second nationwide private or- 
ganization that deserves special men- 
tion is the Max Planck Society, which 
is the successor to the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Society for the Promotion of Scientific 
Research. This society now maintains 
40 institutes and research laboratories 
in various parts of the republic and 
abroad, with emphasis on the natural 
sciences. 

In general, the German universities 
have a relationship with governing 
bodies somewhat similar to that of the 
state universities in the United States. 
Almost complete autonomy in the 
fields of teaching and research is en- 
joved. The administrative organiza- 
tion, of the German and most of the 
other continental universities studied, 
principally for historical reasons, dif- 
fers significantly that in the 
United States 

The 


headed by 


from 
academic organization — is 
a rector and an academic 


council or senate. The rector is a mem- 


L 





ber of the professorial staff elected for 
one or two years. He is usually the 
most influential officer of the institu- 
tion. Also, a parallel administrative or- 
ganization in a sense represents the 
state government and may also con- 
duct the business affairs and the plant 
operation of the institution. 

In some universities a special repre- 
sentative of the state is in charge of the 
latter organization with the title of 
chancellor, or kurator, but he is sub- 
ordinate to the rector. This type of or- 
the 
financial operations and procedures 
that 
many years, has not always resulted in 
the progress that has characterized the 
research and teaching of these institu- 


ganization, with accompanying 


often have been followed for 


tions. 


The degree of public support to- 
gether with the almost complete au- 
tonomous operation of the institutions 
carrying on research will undoubtedly 
assure the reattainment of the pre- 
eminent position held by Germany in 
scientific research. 


Italy 

Basic research in Italy is conducted 
principally at the university level with 
assistance from a number of govern- 
mental agencies organized for that 
purpose. The minister of public in- 
struction directs education at all levels 
in Italy, and is assisted by the Superior 
Council in the administration of insti- 
tutions of higher education. The uni- 
versities are given a considerable de- 
gree of autonomy in the conduct of 
their internal affairs. 

Since almost all financial support 
comes from the central government, 
some control is thus maintained; how- 
ever, it is forcefully asserted that this 
is “fiscal” and not “policy ” control, and 
that the initiative of research remains 
entirely with the scientist. Institutional 
staff members apparently are of the 
general opinion that considerable prog 
been made in 
the 


from this control. 


ress has recent vears 


toward desired 


independence 

The programs of basic research ap- 
pear to group themselves around the 
University of Rome and three or four 
of the provincial universities. Several 
agencies have been established, usu- 
ally by the government, for the specif- 
ic purpose of organizing and conduct- 
ing research and aiding the education- 
al institutions in such programs. Ex- 
amples of these are the National Coun- 
cil of Research, which is quite broad 
in its area of activities, conducting re- 
search itself as well as assisting with 
institutional projects, and the National 
Institute of Physics, which is carrying 
on a substantial proportion of the re 
search in physics. The latter organiza- 
tion, which has no counterpart in the 
United States, is in close touch with 
everything that is being done in this 
area. It supports research programs in 
the universities and also sponsors in- 
dependently organized programs of its 
own. 

This results in rather closely knit 
well informed and efficient organiza 
tions in the sciences. 

Little 


comes from private sources or from 


support of basic research 


the various provincial or municipal 
governments. iL) 


(Part 2 will appear next month) 
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By CHARLES T. CLARK 


Director, Classified Personnel, University of Texas, Austin 
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WERE GNU VEINITF ERSTE VPN TIN 


Colleges can no longer 


N? ADMINISTRATOR would 
think of trying to operate his col- 
lege without a budget. The budget has 
been considered a necessa’ry manage 
ment tool for many vears, and no one 
argues its place or its function in a 
colle ge or university 

Within recent vears another man 
agement tool equally as important to 
the successful administration of a 
complicated organization, has been 
developed. It is job evaluation. Almost 
efficient 
an equitable salary plan 


no administrator however 
can have 
without the use of this tool whenever 
the number of jobs and employes in 
his organization exceeds his own abil 
ity to know them all personally 

One of the basic problems con 
fronting every employer is the wage 
to be paid each of his employes. He 
must provide an equitable wage now, 
and he must plan to provide an equi- 
table wage in the future. His decisions 
in this field have a far-reaching ef- 
fect, both for his institution and for 
the employes who work there. 

Any administrator soon finds that 
his employes are concerned not only 
with the absolute amount of their pay 
checks but with the relationships of 
the rate on one job to that paid fellow 
workers 

While quite a few large industrial 
organizations had job evaluation pro- 
grams prior to World War II, there 
were very few plans in existence in 
colleges and universities. Most of the 


development in this field has come 
since the war and began first with the 
larger colleges and universities where 
the problem was most acute because 
ot the large numbers ot employes and 
the diversity of their jobs 

For many years, most college ad- 
ministrators believed that job evalua- 
tion, while useful for the large school 
or college. was not necessary for the 
small institution. Recent developments 
have shown that the need in smalles 
schools is approximately the same as 
that in the larger institutions. Now the 
extension of job evaluation programs 
into the smaller schools is progressing 
at a rapid rate 

A study of the job evaluation pro- 
gram in colleges and universities, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at the University of Texas,® in- 
dicated several interesting aspects of 
this problem College personnel ot- 
ficers and other administrating off- 
cials contemplating the development 
of a job evaluating program indicated 
that they had the following primary 
objectives in mind: 
Salary equity 
2. A measure of job worth 
3. An 


morale 


improvement in employe 


$. A method of salary administra- 
tlon 


S) | 


A standardization of job termi- 
nology 
6. A basis for sound placement and 


promotion policies 


Do you know all your employes personally ? 


management tool. Without it, in fact, an 
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The idea and the impetus tor the 
development of the job evaluation pro- 
gram have been, almost without ex 
ception, a management idea. If the in 
stitution already had a personnel of- 
ficer, he was the one most likely to be 
instrumental in getting a program 
under way. When there was no per- 
sonnel office, the business manager or, 
in many instances, the president ol 
even members ot the board took the 
first step. 

Because of the natural desire on the 
part of the employes and supervisors 
alike to maintain the status quo, a sys- 
tem of job evaluation when first intro- 
duced can be very upsetting to organ- 
izational morale. Everyone who has 
ever had a part in starting a new pro- 
gram agrees that the most important 
consideration at the outset is to inform 
members of the organization as to the 
objectives of job evaluation and to as 
sure them that the program is not one 
that will rob an employe of his job o1 
will “show up” the inefficient supervi- 
sor. Supervisors and employes can be 
informed through the normal methods 
of staff communication such as letters 
and memorandums, staff meetings and 
conferences, and large group meetings 
tor employes. 
methods of job evalua 


Four basi 


tion may be used either singly or in 


ignore job evaluation plan 


combination. These are the ranking 
grading, factor-comparison and point 
methods 

Perhaps the simplest of these meth 
ods, and one that is effective only for 
very small organizations, is the rank 
ing method. Several supervisors who 
are acquainted with all the jobs in the 
organization rank these jobs in ordet 
of importance. This is done independ 
ently and a composite of the separate 
rankings is used to determine the rela 
tive importance of each job in the or 
ganization 

The grading or classification meth 
od, which IS popular Hi many govern- 
mental organizations, involves a deter 
mination of several levels of job diffi 
culty and, once these pigeonholes are 
established, the various jobs in the on 
ganization are sorted according to 
grade 

The factor-comparison method is 
much more complicated than the first 
two described, as it involves breaking 
each job down into five or six factors 
and then comparing jobs with one an 


While this 


method IS Tritic h more complic ated it 


other, one factor at a time 


is far superior to the simpler plans 


Che method that has gained the 
most support in recent vears Is the 
point plan, which again involves 


breaking jobs down into their com 


ponent parts and rating each part 


against some predetermined point 


scale. The total pots assigned each 


position is used as a guide to measure 


If not, your schools need this valuable 


equitable salary plan is almost impossible. 
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its relative worth as compared to other 
jobs. 

While each job evaluation plan dif- 
fers in detail and should be tailor- 
made to fit the needs of the institution, 
the general steps to be followed in the 
development of the plan are fairly 
standard: 

1. The proposal to begin a job edu- 
cation program should be approved by 
including the 


top administration, 


board 

2. The type of merit rating plan to 
be used must be determined. 

3. Facts concerning individual jobs 
must be obtained through a system of 
questionnaires, interviews or a Com- 
bination of both 

1. Job descriptions must be written 
to detail the content of each job. 

5. The jobs must be rated to deter- 
mine their relative worth 

6. The salary plan must be set to 
recognize the differences in job diffi- 
culty as well as outside competitive 
rates paid similar work 

7. An 
must be established to put the job 
into effect, to 
keep it up to date, and to administer it 


administrative organization 


classification program 


for the institution 


Key Decision 


One of the key decisions that must 
be made before the program can be 
developed is whether to obtain the 
services of an outside consulting firm 
to develop the job evaluation program 
or whether to develop your own plan, 
using members ot your own organizZa- 
tion. There are distinct advantages to 
each approach. In the study made by 
our Bureau of Business Research, it 
was found that the majority of colleges 
and universities used their own em- 
ployes, even though there is a sub- 
that 


stantial used a 


sultant 


minority con- 

When their own employes were 
used, college administrators made this 
decision on the basis of the fact that 
they had qualified people within their 
own organization who were trained in 
job evaluation and who were able to 
They believed that 
these people knew their own organiza- 


carry out the job 


tion better than someone from the out 
side and that suspicion on the part of 
supervisors and employes would be re 
duced if members of their own staff 
were used 

It was also felt that by having their 
own employes participate in the devel- 
opment of the job evaluation program 
it would be possible to maintain the 
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program more efficiently than if the 
program were developed by someone 
on the outside who would leave after 
its installation. 

In those institutions that rated the 
job with the more complicated meth- 
ods of job evaluation, factor-compari- 
son or point plans, the following func- 
tions were those commonly designated 
(1) skill, (2) 
physical requirements, (3) social re- 
quirements, (4) knowledge, (5) ef- 
fort, and (6) responsibility for people, 


for rating purposes: 


money or things. 

For those schools that did not hire 
trained analysts, it was necessary that 
they provide additional training for 
their own employes. This was done in 
many ways. Some of the larger in- 
stitutions already offered courses in 
job evaluation, while others set up 
temporary courses for their job ana- 
lysts. Principles of interviewing, sam- 
ple job evaluation problems, and a re- 
view of the literature in the field were 
all used as methods for training the 
analysts 

It was interesting to note from the 
survey that after the job evaluation 
program was established, those re- 
sponsible in most institutions felt that 
the fruits of the program far exceeded 
the original objectives. The most fre- 
quently mentioned benefits were a 
control of employe costs, increased 
better 


plans, more equitable salary adminis- 


employe morale, promotion 
tration, greater uniformity in salary 
administration, and the development 
of employment standards, a more 
equitable recognition of job worth, im- 
provement in the line organization, 
and reduction of employe turnover, 


and the standardization of job titles. 


Obsolete Almost immediately 


Regardless of how well it is done, 
any program of job evaluation begins 
to become obsolete almost as soon as 
it is installed. Constant maintenance 
is an absolute “must.” More programs 
of job evaluation have failed because 
they were not kept up to date than for 
any other reason. There must be a job 
trained 
the 
duties of new jobs and the changing 


evaluation organization with 


personnel to study constantly 
composition of the present jobs. There 
must be periodic wage surveys to keep 
the salary plan up to date and, certain- 
ly, there must be the cooperation of 
supervisors in reporting job changes to 
the personnel organization. 

Without exception the control of the 


job evaluation program is centered in 


the personnel office. It is this group 
that is responsible for the maintenance 
of the job evaluation plan and for rec- 
ommending changes and improvement 
in the plan to the administration of the 
institution. Constant research in the 
field is necessary, including the gather- 
ing of wage data for the evaluation of 
the salary plan. All appointments, 
salary changes, or budget recommen- 
dations affecting employes under the 
plan should be routed through the 
personnel office for checking and for 
recommendations to final 
proval. 


prior ap- 

Installation and operation of a job 
evaluation program are not without 
problems. The program must be sold 
early to both employes and supervi- 
allay natural fears of 
something new. They need to under- 


stand the objectives of the program 


sors to their 


and the ways in which job evaluation 


can improve their own work situation. 


Difficult Problem 


The problem of changing from an 
existing salary plan to one that is con- 
sistent with the job evaluation pro- 
gram is a difficult one. It cannot be 
done without the expenditure of some 


additional whose 


funds. Employes 
salaries are below the new minimums 
established by the plan must be in- 
creased at least to the minimum, while 
employes whose salaries are above the 
established must, of 


held at 


without any reduction. A job evalua- 


maximum rate 


necessity, be those salaries 
tion program must be interpreted uni- 
formly throughout the organization, 
and, as has already been emphasized, 
the program must be kept up to date. 

The job evaluation program, if it is 
carefully developed and justly ad- 
ministered, will provide a method for 
assuring emploves of equal pay for 
equal work, and it should point the 
way to adequate salary schedules for 
the institution. No such program op- 
erates in a vacuum. Various aspects of 
legislation, collective bargaining, and 
internal wage relationships must be 
considered prior to the installation of 
any program. 

It may not be possible to put into 
effect the ideal salary plan because of 
lack of funds. Be this as it may, job 
evaluation still has proved itself to be 
a valuable management tool. It is one 
that the the 


small university or college, can no 


administrator, even of 


longer ignore. The time may soon 
come when the job evaluation pro- 
gram is a must for any college. © 
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Collecting Student Fees 
Needn't Be a Burden 


if the system worked out at the University 
of North Dakota is initiated or adopted 


GERALD M. SKOGLEY 


Assistant Business Manager, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


OR many vears the method of col 


lecting fees at the University of 


North Dakota was no problem insofar 


as the mechanics of the operation was 
concerned. The registrar’s office staff 
assessed the fees for each student on 
a card which was part of the packet 
of forms to be filled in during the 
registration procedure. This card, with 
the proper fees entered, was presented 
to the cashier at the business office 
The the 


written on a prenumbered rec eipt, and 


information from card was 
the student paid the amount indicated 
on the receipt. He received a copy of 
the receipt and the original was kept 
for recording. The receipt was then 


entered by hand in 


a journal with 
columnar breakdown for each fee col 
lected 
taled 


ledger 


Monthly this journal was. to- 


and entered in the general 
Such a system was adequate when 
the number of students was relatively 


small 


As the enrollment grew, the sys 


tem became eumbersome in’ many 
ways. The first difficulty was the num 
ber of fees to be collected Depending 
upon the courses the student was tak 
ing, he might be assessed as many as 
six fees. The total number of possible 
fees was more than 20. This meant 
that time was lost by the registrar's 
personnel in assessing the fees as well 
as in making the large breakdown in 
the journal. Errors were numerous, and 
the student wasn’t happy if he was re- 
called by the cashier to make an addi- 
tional payment because he had _ not 
been properly assessed. 

Also the large number of fees in- 
volved caused errors in journal entry, 
and made it difficult to prove daily 
cash because the journal was totaled 
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monthly. Many days were required for 
the staff to complete the entries to the 


journal because of the large number 


of students involved. In fact, during 
the more recent years under the old 
system, two or three weeks often 


elapsed after registration was over be 
fore all the fees could be entered in 
Chis made it difficult to 
detect and correct errors 

As the the 


problem became more acute. The ne 


the journal 


enrollment increased 
cessity of writing individual receipts 
for each student meant that more than 
2500 receipts had to be 


three days. The line of those waiting 


written in 


to pay fees became increasingly long 
and this did not increase student good 
will toward the business office. It was 


also conductive to errors on the part ot 


FEE PAYMENT RECORD: 


LIST NAME OF COLLEGE 


NAME 


SCHOOL OR DiVviSsi 


(LAST NAME) (FIRST NAME) 


FRESHMAN [ 
soPHOMmORE [ 


JUNIOR 


GRAND FORKS ADDRESS 
a 3 
1ST SEMESTER 5 
2NO SEMESTER Oo 
SUMMER SESSION Oo SENIOR 
NCIDENTAL FEE 
NON-RESIDENT FEE HOURS ( | 





EXCESS HOUR FEE HOURS ( } 


STUDENT SERVICE FEE 





MATRICULATION FEE 


CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEPOSIT 





ARMY R.O.T.C. DEPOSIT 





AIR FORCE R.O.T.C. DEPOSIT | 
LOCK OR KEY DEPOSIT < ) 


LOCK OR KEY DEPOSIT ‘ ’ 





DSDACOTAH ANNUAL | 


DATE: 


the cashiers because of the constant 
pressure placed on them. 


E. W. Olson, 


spent much 


business manager 


time in attempting to 
His first thought 
was to devise a “fee slip” that would 


be completed in triplicate by the stu 


solve the problem 


dent as to name, address, class and so 


forth 


amount to be assessed 


and by the registrar as to the 
This met with 
resistance because it would require the 
student, the fee assessor and the cash 
ier to insert carbon paper between the 
before the transaction could be 


Too, if 


have the fees printed on it to speed the 


sheets 


completed the form was to 
assessing process, it would be too long 
to be handled easily 

At this time, we 


the 


decided that con 


solidation of laboratory, library 


PRESENT TO BUSINESS OFFICE 


N — @,¢,. UNIV. COLLEGE, SLA, ENG. LAW, gf¢.) 
MAN WOMAN 
mic f 1AME 
F NE WN 
GRAC ATE 
PE A OR UN AS rie 
RESIDENT NON-RESIDENT ( 
DIO YOU ATTEt LAST SEMESTER? 
ROP At F 
4SUF t 
SUB.TOTA 
RE T 
AMOUNT PAYABLE 


SIGNATURE — 
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Ladder Accidents 


HE majority of ladder accidents 
the fault of 


abuser of a ladder and not of its 


are the user and 
manutacturer. So says Prof. Stephen 
B. Preston, chairman of the depart- 
ment of wood technology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Natural 
Resources 

Here are some of Professor Pres- 
ton’s safety rules to pass on to your 
buildings and grounds personnel 
and the pure hasing agent: 

1. Always 


a horizontal position with sufficient 


store your ladder in 
support equally distributed at sev- 
eral points 

2. Never allow a ladder to hang 
over the edge of such things as the 
tailgate of a pickup truck. 

3. Don't laddet at 
least without inspecting it carefully 
It is better 


to protect the wood by covering it 


paint a 
for detects beforehand 


with a transparent preservative 

4. Never use a ladder in a hori- 
zontal position for such purposes 
as a scaffold 

5. Never place the base of the 
ladder than the 
height at which the top rests 


more one-fourth 
6. Always face the area where 
work is being done and face ladder 


when going up and down 


and other fees would offer a partial 
solution to the problem. The president 
appointed a committee to study the 
feasibility of consolidating these fees 
and it recommended that all the “mis- 
cellaneous” fees be consolidated into 
Student Fee. This fee 


would then be allocated to the various 


one Service 
cle partments by the budget committee 


of the university. Previously each fee 
had been earmarked for a specific de 
partment 

Under the allocation system, each 
departime nt would be required to sub 
mit a request based on need and the 
that 


Funds would be therefore avail 


allocation would be made on 
basis 
able only as needed and the unused 
portion could be employed for other 
rhis that a 


printed fee slip could be used, listing 


purposes meant pre 
each fee charged by the university. It 
also meant that all students would pay 
the same fees with the exception of 
students, who 


nonresident would be 


assessed a special nonresident fee 
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Are Rarely Lucky 


7. Be 
cure, level footing. 


sure the ladder has a se- 


8. Don't use the top of a step- 
ladder as a step 

9. When buying a ladder or be- 
fore using the paint spattered one 
on hand, examine it for cross-grain. 
If the grain runs across rather than 
parallel to the rail it seriously re- 
duces the bending strength of the 
ladder. In many cases chipped 
grain on the rail may be linked to 
this defect 

10. Examine the ladder for com- 
Tell-tale lines of 
buckling fibers running perpendicu- 


pression failure 
lar to the rail, which look something 
like a scratch, show that wood has 
been compressed to the breaking 
point 

ll. Watch decay. It 
usually occurs after the ladder has 


been purchased and results from 


out tor 


storing the ladder in a damp, warm 
place 

12. Over a long period of time, 
excessive heat will reduce wood’s 
strength and cause a failure “brash 
and without warning.” 

Ladder accidents are rather rare, 
Protessor Preston says, but when 
such accidents do occur, injuries 


can be serious . 


rhis system would reduce the num- 
ber of errors made in assessing the fees 
and in rec ording them. 

rhe problem of a triplicate “fee 
slip” had not been solved, however. 
About this time, a chemically treated 
paper that did not require a carbon 
came on the market. It was quite ex- 
pensive but we decided it would actu- 
ally save money in personnel time to 
use this type of paper for the fee slip 

lo speed up the process of collec- 
tion we purchased a validating ma- 
chine that would perforate “paid” on 
all three copies of the slip with the 
date of payment. To solve the problem 
of entry in the records, we devised a 
set of working papers so that during 
the dav batches of the fee slips could 
be made up totaled with each 
“total” fee breakdown being entered 
At the end of the day, the working 
papers could be totaled and one re- 
ceipt written for the entire day's col- 
lection 


and 


The entry could then be made 


directly to the general ledger. This 
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would reduce the number of errors 
and increase internal control because 
each day’s cash receipts would be 
proved with that day’s receipts since 
the receipt would now be written the 
day the fees were collected rather than 
at the end of the month. 

After using the form as originally 
designed for one year, we reviewed 


our and 


experience made minor 
changes to bring it into the present 
form, shown on page 25. It has proved 
to be adequate and, compared to the 
previous system, much less costly. 
Last fall we did away with the 
“working papers” required to make 
the total breakdown of each fee. This 
was accomplished by using an ac- 
counting machine to add the fees and 
automatically to make the necessary 
The machine totals each 
column and gives a proof total for the 
entire day's transactions. The same re- 


breakdown 


sult could be obtained with a large 
which would give the 
breakdown of fees and validate the 


receipt at the same time. 


cash register 


4 brief outline of the system as it 
now operates is as follows: 

1. The student fills in the triplicate 
form down to the block for fee assess- 
ment and signs his name at the bot- 
tom. 

2. The registrar assesses the fees 
making the entry on the slip for each 
student. 

3. The student presents the form 
to the cashier, where it is totaled. He 
then pays the amount due. The cashier 
validates the slip and gives the third 
copy to the student as his receipt. 

4. The other two copies of the fee 
slip are separated and the original is 
filed alphabetically for reference 

5. The second copy is sent to the 
bookkeeping department where the 
totaled 


breakdow hn given 


fees are with an 


automatic 

6. The breakdown is then entered 
on a general ledger receipt and that 
receipt is included in the day’s trans- 
actions to prove daily cash. These sec- 
ond copies are filed by receipt as evi- 


dence of the amount entered on the 


receipt 
Although our enrollment has in- 
creased considerably since the time 


the system was installed, we feel that 
it will be adequate for some time to 
come. It now takes a student, on the 
average, less than 10 minutes to pay 
his fees. whereas before he might have 
It also 
meets all requirements for good in- 


had to stand in line for hours 
ternal control . 
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HILE our American public 
schools long ago adopted the 
use of printed, legally phrased con- 
tracts of employment as a standard 
practice in hiring new teachers, our 
colleges and universities have main- 
tained until recently a tone of much 
greater informality even seeming 
carelessness — in the hiring process. 

The conditions of 
settled upon during an interview fre- 
quently amount to little more than a 


“gentleman’s agreement” between the 


employment 


candidate and the president or the de- 
partment head. When misunderstand- 
ings develop as to the actual details of 
such an agreement (with respect, for 
example, to the number of teaching 
hours or the subjects and schedule as- 
signed by the administration), there 
can be recourse only toa general pol- 
icy applying to the entire faculty, to 


custom, or to renegotiation 


Two Points of View 


In effect, when there is no contract 
in which the conditions of employ- 
ment are set forth in detail, the new 
teacher trusts the administration to be 
and has 


reasonable in its demands 


limited protection against changes 
that may arise out of changing admin- 
istrative policies. The administrator, on 
the other hand, sometimes argues that 
the contract protects but hardly serves 
to bind the teacher, who mav break it 
with impunity to accept a better pay- 
Suits to 


contract 


teacher to 


unlikely to 


ing job force a 


fulfill his 


prove numerous 


seem 


[ am not seeking to argue here 
either for or against the use of detailed 
contracts of employment for college 
and university faculty, but am inter- 
ested at the moment only in the extent 
to which formal contracts are begin- 


ning to be used by American institu- 
tions of higher learning 

lo determine present practice, I 
mailed questionnaires during the aca- 
demic vear 1957-58 to 250 representa 


Che list 
included some in each ot the 48 states 


tive colleges and universities 


particularly the oldest largest and 


most prominent institutions. Private 
and public universities, liberal arts col- 
leges, and state teac hers colleges were 
represented in proportion to their ac- 


tual numbers. Junior colleges were ex 


cluded 

Of the 250 questionnaires | vailed 
244 have been returned with the in 
formation requested Each institution 
replying indicated the form or manner 
in which it notifies new teachers of 
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When Hiring Professors 


Hasn't the time arrived to supplant 


the ‘‘gentleman’'s agreement’”’ with a legal contract? 


TYRUS HILLWAY 


Professor of Education, Colorado State College, Greeley 


their appointment, the way in which 
the appointee is expected to show his 
acceptance of the position, and the 
likelihood 
made in the current procedures 

Fifty-four (or approximately 
per cent) of the 244 institutions notify, 


an appointee by 


that any change mav_ be 


22.1 
a simple letter o1 


briet 


invariably are 


standard form in very terms 


Rank and salary men 
tioned, and usually the date on which 
the appointment is to become eftec 
tive. Other (general) terms of employ 
ment may be described in a faculty 
handbook or a set of board rules but 
are not set forth in the letter itself 
Nearly half (117, or 47.9 per cent 
of the reporting institutions prepare a 
somewhat more detailed letter or form 
and rank 


describing not only salary 


but also the nature of the work ex- 
pected, the exact period of the ap 
pointment, provisions for retirement 
any special conditions that have been 
agreed upon, and the like 

Two institutions reported that the 
only written statement that goes to a 
new teacher is an engraved o1 printed 
card announcing the candidate's ap 
pointment as a member of the fac ulty 
Presumably such an announcement 
would be suitable for display 

More than a fourth (71. o1 
29.1 pei cent) of the 


the survey have now adopted formal 


about 
institutions in 
contracts of agreement usually 
printed in standard legal form and 


| he se 


into considerable 


contracts Cott the 
detail as 


a re 
language 


W hole vo 


to the exact conditions of employ ment 


Chev consist alwavs of two or more 


identical copies whicl ure signed 


jointly by the candidate and at least 


one representative of the board of 


While they 
differ from each other in the type and 
amount of detail included, they clearly 
set forth the obligations which the 


contracting parties voluntarily assume 


trustees or administration 


toward each othe 
Of those that do not 
make use of the printed contract, 152 


(or about 62.3 per cent of all institu- 


institutions 


tions replying to the questionnaire 
expect the candidate to indicate his 
acceptance either by writing a brief 
letter to that effect or by signing the 
letter of appointment itself (usually a 
carbon copy but sometimes the orig 
inal) or a simple standard form at 
tached to it. Fourteen colleges or uni 
that no 


at all is required or exper ted 


versities, however, indicated 
reply 
from the new appointee. Seven gave 
no indication of their practice in this 
respect, though it may be assumed 
that most candidates for college teach 
ing positions automatically reply in 
writing to any notice of appointment 


as a matter of Common courtes, 


Evidence of Dissatisfaction 


Are colleges and universities com 
pletely satisfied with present methods 
of rec ording agreements rm garding em 


ployment between the institutions and 


their new teachers? Probably some 
evidence of dissatisfaction may be 
noted in the fact that more than 11 
per cent (27 institutions) of the group 


studied reported that changes in the 
current system are being considered 
One 


this 


may venture 


othe ! 


to predict from 


and evidence a growing 


tendency among higher institutions to 
use the legal contract of employ ment 


already so firmly established in the 
public school fic Id s 
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assessed a special nonresident Tee 
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A thoughtful analysis 


cirectly to the general tedger. [this 


of the business office function 


ternal control s 
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Next Year's Business Manager 


N TAKING the dangerous step of 

trying to look into the future, we 
should fortify ourselves by a look at 
the past. So I went back to a study 
made of Negro colleges and univer- 
sites by the Office of 
1925 

From that study I got a few statis- 
that the 
tremendous taken 
For example, 
in 1926-27 the enrollment in all Negro 
colleges added up to 13,860 students 


as compared with 74,114 in 1954-55, 


Education in 


illustrative of 
that 


place in these colleges 


tics may be 


growth has 


or five and a third times more. 


In Colleges for Negroes 


I was interested also in the income 
these colleges received in 1927 and 
their present income It was not pos- 
sible, however, to get the present fig- 
ures for all of the 79 colleges studied 
at that time — in fact, we don’t have all 
those 79 colleges now so I chose 
from them the colleges that are in the 
United Negro College Fund, the 31 
private colleges, for comparative pur- 
poses. The income from those 31 col- 
leges in 1926-27 — this is total income, 
all they had to operate on was $3,- 
383,000, as compared with their total 
income for 1955-56 of $20,967,000, an 


increase of more than 600 per cent. 


ALONZO G. MORON 
President, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Another interesting statistic showed 
the growth in income from student 
fees, and again only the U.N.C.F. col- 
leges are used. In 1926-27 the students 
in these colleges paid a total of $654,- 
000 compared with $5,959,000 paid 
in 1955-56, an increase of more than 
900 per cent. 

These figures indicate the tremen- 
dous growth of the business manager's 
job over the years. And all indications 
point to the fact that this growth will 
continue at a rate even more acceler- 
ated. The basis for that prediction, 
of course, is what's happening to our 
population in the nation and in the 
particular region from which most of 
our students come and for which we 
have some responsibility in the field of 
higher education. The Department of 
y’ 1960 our na- 
tional population will be 179 million 
compared with 168 million in 1956, 


Labor estimates that by 


and that it will continue to increase to 
about 193 million by 1965. 

The population figures have serious 
implications for all college officials, 
particularly officers. From 
these figures it is estimated that col- 
lege enrollment generally will rise to 


business 


4.9 million in 1965 as compared with 
2.8 million in 1955. While this trend 
may be true for the nation as a whole, 


Decisions in a college should be made by educators. 


The business manager can best serve the college 


when he serves as a facilitating agent 


rather than an inhibiting agent for accomplishing 


the fundamental purpose of providing an education. 
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several important factors will operate 
to make this situation even more press- 
ing for those who live and work in the 
South. 

For example, there is a strong tend- 
ency in the southern region for more 
students, both Negro and white, to 
complete their high school education. 
The rate of drop-outs from high school 
in both Negro and white schools is de- 
creasing. Also, more students, Negro 
and white, are enrolling or seeking to 
enroll in colleges. According to a re- 
port from the Southern Regional Ed- 
ucation Board, Negro enrollment in 
colleges is expected to increase by 40 
per cent as compared with a 47 per 
cent increase for whites. This 40 per 
cent increase for Negroes is a mini- 
mum expectation. It does not take into 
account the fact of continued improve- 
ment in separate schools or the results 
of integration. A higher percentage of 
Negroes will complete their education 
and more will qualify for college ad- 
mission. 
the so-called 


colleges continue to improve and as 


Likewise, as Negro 
more southern colleges admit Negro 
undergraduates, the surplus of in-mi- 
grating Negroes over out-migrating 
Negroes will continue to increase. A 
large number of northern Negroes go 
to the South for their education, just 
as a large number of Negroes move 
out of the South for sundry reasons. 
However, I think that as the chances 
for higher education improve, either 
by the opening of more doors in south- 
ern white colleges or by continued im- 
provement of Negro colleges, in-migra- 
tion will increase. 

This population growth, as a result 
of raw population data and as a result 
of those trends mentioned as to the 
number of students who will go to 
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one representative or thie ward of 


If we are going to survive, we are going to have to 


explore and profit by cooperative purchasing. 


This might well include cooperative investments. 


If the $2 million in Ford Foundation grants 


to Negro colleges had been invested by a single firm, 


instead of in 20 separate pools, 


the yield would be 5 per cent instead of 3 per cent. 


college in the South, will bring to the 
business manager in these colleges in- 
creasing responsibility as facilities be- 
come crowded. 

The first thing that we should rec- 
ognize is that while there will be an 
increase in demand for college educa- 
tion, there will not continue to be a 
corresponding increase in the number 
and size of existing facilities. In other 
words, over the last 10 years there has 
been a tremendous program of expan- 
sion and improvement of Negro col- 
lege facilities. But I think it is reason- 
able for us to assume that this will not 
continue at the same rate, either in 
terms of expansion or in terms of addi- 
tional One that 


most colleges have reached the full ex- 


facilities. reason is 
tent of their land resources. 
Since many colleges are located in 
urban areas, where land prices have 
gone up, additional land is not avail- 
able except at exorbitant cost. Further- 
more, the money for capital expendi- 
tures that was once available to private 
colleges from philanthropists and 
from a few foundations is no longer 


available. 


Major Sources of Income 


The major sources of income for 


private education at present are 
industry, and, to a lesser extent, alum- 
ni. Some money also is available from 
foundations for specific projects. But 
none of these sources can be very pro- 
ductive for capital improvements. In- 
dustry, foundations and the few indi- 
viduals who can give now are more 
concerned with giving for current pur- 
poses than with giving for capital ex- 
penditures. 

In the state colleges the situation 
may be more hopeful for a longer 


time, but sooner or later it is reason- 
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able to expect that the state legisla- 
tures will reach the point where the 
competing demands for the taxpayer's 
dollar will not permit the generous ap- 
propriations for capital improvements 
in the Negro colleges that have been 
made in the past. 

The legislature of one southern 
state in a period of about seven years 
one 
Negro university than the whole state 
of West Virginia appropriated for its 
entire S\ stem in the same period. 


appropriated more money for 


When we see what's happening by 
way of integration on the undergrad- 
uate level, we recognize that it is no 
longer reasonable to expect that an 
equalization of facilities in Negro col- 
leges will prevent Negroes from seek- 
ing admission to white colleges. Al 
ready states like North Carolina and 
Georgia are taking steps to equalize 
the cost of attending white colleges 
with that of attending Negro colleges, 
and it will not be long before the pub- 
licly supported Negro college ceases 
to provide the cheapest ride on the 
academic merry-go-round. 

When that time comes, the business 
manager will have to exercise a great 
deal more ingenuity in order to use to 
their full extent the space and facilities 
the college already has. The increas- 
ing obsolescence of existing buildings 
will add materially to the number of 
his headaches. 

Another complex problem that the 
business manager will have to face is 
the fact that colleges will have to de- 
pend upon getting an increased por- 
tion of their support from student fees. 

The time has come when parents 
will have to pay more for the educa- 
tion of their children. The fact that the 
proportion of income from student 
fees increased nearly 1000 per cent in 


public school hed s 
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the last 20 years may be explained bet- 
ter in terms of the almost nominal fees 
that we used to pay than in terms of 
what it actually costs to provide a stu- 
dent with a college education. 

Just as the college fund raiser is 
finding himself in increasing competi- 
tion for the tax dollar and for the 
giver’s dollar because of the rising 
number of needs that have become 
respectable, so also is the family find- 
ing severe competition for the family 
dollar from a whole host of new family 
financial objectives — installment pay- 
ments on new homes, television sets, 
automobiles and electrical appliances. 
All of these, since they have become 
necessities, will have to be given some 
kind of priority in the family budget, 
along with education and the neces- 
sities of life, which also seem to be 
steadily increasing in cost. At the same 
time, the goods and services needed 
by the college also are following the 
upward spiral in costs. The result is 
that the college will continue to fight 
a losing battle for more income in 


order to offset rising costs. 


Source of New Income 


One source of new income will be 
student fees, which also will be sub- 
ject to competition outside the college 
within the family circle itself. In order 
to continue to operate and improve as 
educational instruments, the business 
manager will have the primary respon- 
sibility of finding ways and means of 
eliminating waste in the operation of 
the affairs of the college. He will have 
to develop careful management, not 
only in the small operations for which 
he is directly responsibile but in the 
operation of the day-to-day living in 
the whole college. He is going to have 
to learn to economize without diluting 
the quality of instruction and debasing 
the level of campus living 

The business manager in 1960 must 
have his present so well organized that 
he can spend a great deal of his time 
preparing for the future. Emergencies 
are expensive, but so often emergen 
cies are simply the result of failure to 
plan for the future. How many of us 
have to send a telegram because we 
forgot to mail a letter in time? How 
many of us use long-distance tele- 
phone service when the same message 
could be conveyed by a 4 cent stamp? 
The business manager in 1960 must be 
able to read the signals as they appear 
in financial digests, industrial reports 
and daily papers. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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It will not be long before the publicly supported 


Negro colle ke ceases to provide the cheapest ride 


on the academic merry-go-round. 


Already states like North Carolina and Georgia 


are taking steps to equalize the cost of attending 


white colleges with that of attending Negro colleges. 


(Continued From Page 29) 

At the Hampton Institute when we 
saw the trouble in the Suez Canal, we 
filled our oil tank because we knew 
that with the Suez closed the price of 
oil would go up. We always make an 
effort to 


dates of 


remember the expiration 
the United Mine Workers’ 
contracts so that we can fill our bins 
with coal before the new wage agree- 
ments go into effect. It is this kind of 
awareness that the business manager 
must begin to develop or continue to 
use if he is going to make the dollar go 
farther 


Cooperative Purchasing 


In order to combat what seems to 
be a frustrating, losing battle against 
inflation, business managers will have 
to think in terms of cooperative ac- 
tivity. Certain public relations values 
in certain merchandising practices and 
regulations virtually compel us to do 
small quantity purchasing in our local 
communities, but if we are to survive, 
we are going to have to explore and 
profit by more cooperative purchasing. 

Nor should our cooperation be lim- 
ited to such obvious things as pur- 
chasing. I'll give you one example of 
another possible field for cooperation. 
When the Ford Foundation awarded 
grants of close to $2 million to certain 
Negro colleges, each college received 
the first half of its grant in June. As far 
as I know each college invested its 
share separately in order to get the 
needed income for ine reasing faculty 
salaries. A pool of $2 million invested 
by a single firm can provide a highes 
yield than 20 separate, small pools of 
50, 60 or a hundred thousand dollars 
each. The money invested separately 
by these colleges will probably vield a 
return of about 3 per cent when by 
pooling these funds it would have been 


possible to get a return of 5 per cent or 
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more, depending upon the kind of 
management given to the fund. 

This is an example of the kind of 
sound business management that will, 
to some extent, overcome the disabili- 
ties ahead, which come from trying to 
take care of a larger demand with in- 
adequate income and facilities. 

As I reread the study made in 1928 
of Negro colleges and universities, I 
was impressed by the comments made 
on the management of those institu- 
tions included in the study. Invariably, 
in commenting on the business man- 
agement of these colleges in 1928, 
credit was given to boards of trustees, 
to executive committees, and to 
finance committees of the boards for 
the efficiency with which these col- 
leges were run. A typical quotation of 
the kind of credit given to trustees in 
this report is: “That the students at- 
tending these independent institutions 
pay such a small proportion of the cost 
of their education is directly attribu- 
table to the able management of the 
governing boards.” 

It is important to recognize that it is 
hardly possible today for boards or 
board committees to exercise this kind 
of close control and supervision. The 
demands on the time of the president 
for public relations, for fund raising, 
for attending professional meetings, 
and for representing the college leave 
little time to supery ise or even to inter- 
the work of the 


manager. The business manager has 


fere with business 
come of age, with considerably more 
than token token re- 


sponsibility Instead of being a mere 


authority and 
bookkeeper, as one president to his 
sorrow referred to his business man- 
ager, 1960 
will be an important officer of our edu- 


the business manager In 
cational institutions 
This change in status, however, is 


not without its potential of danger to 
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the real function of a college or uni- 
versity. While I applaud the change 
in status, while I welcome it as a nec- 
essary evolution, like all responsibil- 
ities, even like truth itself, it has to be 
handled carefully. It must be remem- 
bered always that the real purpose of 
a college or university is to educate, 
not to build up surpluses. The purpose 
is not to provide attractive buildings or 
the best in the roads and 
grounds, or furniture, or any of these 
material things. 


wav of 


Whenever I see new buildings go- 
ing up, even on the Hampton campus, 
I try to remember that some of the 
best teaching in the world is still going 
on in old dilapidated buildings like 
some I saw at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

The real function of a college is not 
to provide a business experience o1 
to bring gratification because of the 
excellence of its business management. 
The real purpose of a college is to de- 
velop minds, and an educational insti- 
tution ought to remain the seedbed of 
ideas. Decisions in a college, therefore. 
should be made by educators, and the 
business manager can best serve the 
college when he serves as a facilitating 
rather than as an inhibiting agent for 
the accomplishment of the funda- 
mental purpose of providing an educa- 
tion. 


Welcomes Change 


In the past some of the difficulties 
and some of the quarrels between the 
business office and the dean of faculty, 
between the business office and the 
public relations department, between 
the business office and the teachers 
came, in part, from a sense of insecur- 
ity or a feeling of inferiority on the 
part of the business office staff. That’s 
why I welcome this change in status, 
for I believe that as business managers 
recognize how important they are in 
the life of the college, then they can 
afford to be humble, they can afford 
to be generous, and they can afford to 
meet on equal terms with the people 
who are responsible for the education- 
al policies. It will no longer be neces- 
sary to press, no longer necessary to 
assert themselves, but through a sense 
of real confidence in their own ability, 
in their own status on the campus, 
they can sit down with the people in 
education and together agree on what 


is best for the college « 


From a paper presented at the ar i 
Association of College ar 


Officers, Hamptor 


University Business 
Hampton, Va 
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THE CAMPUS PLAN: 


Projected development or a "pretty picture’? 


WILLIAM G. WAGNER 


Architect and Assistant Professor, Division of Architecture 
A & M College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 


EVER before in our history has 
there been such an overwhelm- 

ing demand for increased space and 
facilities in our institutions of higher 
learning. Because of the magnitude of 
this demand, it becomes critically ap- 
parent that all phases of campus de- 
velopment must be carefully planned. 
While our primary concern is with 
the physical increase of space and 
equipment, many contributing factors 
must be dealt with if we are 
the full value of our investment 


to realize 


Less Obvious But Important 


The budget, of course, is one of the 
more obvious considerations. Less ob- 
vious but equally important in the eves 
of the designer or planner are such 
elements as the spatial relationship of 
buildings to grounds, control of dis- 
tracting noise, disposition of necessary 
efficient 


elements are 


services, and 


but unsightly 
communication. These 
important for one reason: They have a 
very real and direct effect on the intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth of the stu- 
dent 

While we may agree with this prem- 
ise, we have unfortunately begun to 
untenable 


accept some of our more 


conditions as necessary evils. For ex- 
ample, very few colleges today can say 
the problem of the automobile and its 
relation to the campus has been ade- 
solved and will 


quately nevermore 


rear its head Few colleges have 


managed to free themselves from their 
slum, the 


Inde ed 


own particular brand of 


temporar building.” many 
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of these “temporary” structures with 
their inadequate teaching facilities, 
poor lighting, and lack of ventilation 
bid fair to outlast their so-called “per- 
manent” neighbors 

Even fewer schools can lay claim to 
having the built-in flexibility necessary 
to meet the changing curricular pat- 
terns and instructional trends of today 
and tomorrow. It is difficult indeed to 
conduct a round-table discussion with 
15 students in a room having 40 chairs 
bolted to the floor in a rigid rectangu- 
lar pattern Lower maintenance it may 
well be, but the end objective of our 
institutions is to impart knowledge, not 
to set low maintenance records 

If this sounds impractical, it need 
not be. By careful and intelligent anal- 
VSIS of oul problems and the formula- 
tion of a long-range planning program 
there is every indication that we can 
overcome the majority of the problems 
we are facing today 
self- 


all of our colleges 


his is a rather obvious and 


evident statement 
and universities have made surveys 
collected statistics, and made estimates 


Most, but not all, of 


these schools also have a “master plan , 


ot tuture needs. 


which in simple terms 1S a picture of 
the present and proposed physic al de 
velopment ot the Calnpus ( lose scru 
tinv, however, generally shows some 
fairly alarming disere pancies between 
our accumulated statistics and the 
proposed de velopme nt 

Let’s trace the developme nt of one 


We'll call ou 


note 


such plan school Ivy 


College. We the last major revi 


sion of the master plan for Ivy College 
is 1926. At this time, Ivy College is 
comfortably ensconced on the edge of 
a small, quiet town of 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. The SOO students live in resi- 
dence halls on the perimeter of the 
academic area, possibly a 10 minute 
walk from the 


tivity on the campus 


most distant area of ac- 


The 1926 plan has been developed 
to meet the small but persistent de- 
mand of students for more technical 
courses. It was decided not to destroy 
the effect of the quadrangle, so the 
new addition consists of adding a rath 
er cumbersome \ ing at the back of the 
science building. Aside from the some 
what bac k alle \ appearance of the reat 
of the 


The quadrangle has been spared and 


building, everyone is happy 


there now is available enough equip 
ment and room to offer degrees in cer 


tain spec ialized engineering fields 


Hit by Depression 
It's 1934 ( ollege 


with other institutions of higher learn- 


and Ivy along 
ing has been hard hit by the depres 
sion. Enrollment has dropped to slight- 
than 600 students 


numbe r of 


ly more leaving a 


acancies in the residence ‘ 


halls. The financial condition of the 
school is ver veak. The directors are 
more thar happ to sell the 40 acre 


tract on the west comer of the campus 


to out-of-state interests. The conclu 
sion is that the original LOO acre site 
is overambitious for a small college 
that probabl ever Will exceed a thou- 
sand student Cont. on p. 32 


31 
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At the same time it has been de 
cided to expand the engineering cur- 
riculum in an attempt to bolster the 
enrollment. By 


sagging careful 


Sh re- 
scheduling of space and the expendi- 
small amount of 


ture of a relatively 


money, one of the classroom buildings 
adjoining the science building is con- 
verted to additional laboratory and 
classroom space. This seems particular- 
lv timely because the junior college 
30 miles away has developed a strong 
pre-engineering curriculum, Ivy would 
seem to be a logical choice for these 


students who will continue their work 


War Brings Problems 


World War II, and confusion reigns 
lo overcome the loss of regular stu- 
dents Ivy College manages to supple- 
ment its depleted exchequer by taking 
part in one of the armed forces train- 
ing programs. The residence halls that 
have not been filled since the depres- 
sion now are inadequate. After much 
discussion, temporary buildings are 
added south and west of the quad- 
rangle. While everyone agrees this is 
somewhat unsightly from the main ap- 
proach, it is a temporary situation. 

Now let's look at Ivy College and 
the surrounding area today. The town 
as a result of new industry has sudden- 
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Ivy College, 1928 


ly become a bustling small city of 40,- 
000 and has virtually surrounded the 
college. A ; 
added and the 


railroad spur has been 
40 acre tract to the 
northwest has become a warehousing 
area for the new industrial develop- 
ment. The main approach has become 
a principal artery leading to the main 
highway, and the oil companies have 
logically obtained much of the avail- 
able land for service stations. 

rhe college itself has been hard put 
to meet the sudden and only partly 
anticipated growth. Virtually the en- 
tire original campus has been taken 
over by the engineering school. The 
last group of architects and engineers, 
scornful of the antiquated buildings 
and blighted housing, have developed 
a new “approach” to the campus and 
built a new group of buildings accom- 
modating the basic arts and sciences 
to the north of the athletic area. 


Housing Inadequate 


Ivy College now has approximately 
3000 students. Twenty per cent are 
married and occupy the World War II 
housing. Many of the students have 
been forced to find rooms in the city, 
and as a result feel they need an auto- 
mobile. The last count on the campus 
indicated some 800 student vehicles 
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and 250 staff and employe vehicles. 
The old service road has become a 
traffic arterv cutting the academic area 
in half. The main library has become 
virtually inaccessible to much of the 
campus. The development surround- 
ing the campus is becoming increas- 
ingly undesirable; not only is it un- 
sightly but the noise level at times be- 
comes virtually intolerable. 


Children on Campus 

The married student housing now 
the 
most part under 5 years of age. There 


is no adequate play area. Laundry 


includes numerous children, for 


lines appear at random. Buildings are 
difficult to maintain. In short, the area 
has taken on all the aspects of a slum. 
The space across the street not taken 
by filling stations has been filled with 
a motley collection of drugstores, gro- 
ceries, self-service laundries, and odd 
assorted “eating” establishments. 

Ivy College has reached an impasse. 
Statistics indicate the school is des- 
tined to double in size in the next 10 
vears. Some members of the board 
now envision Ivy as one of the great 
centers of learning in the state. They 
think steps should be taken to make 
this possible regardless of how drastic 
these steps may be. Others think the 
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only answer is to limit the enrollment, 


ban automobiles from the campus, and 
return Ivy to the quiet peaceful exist- 
ence it once enjoy ed. 

Who is to blame for the plight of 
Ivy College? Probably no one person. 
The planners who revised the master 
plan in 1926 would protest they could 
hardly be expected to anticipate a de- 
pression, a war, and finally an unprec- 
enroll- 
ment across the country. The mainte- 


edented increase in college 
nance engineer was undoubtedly right 
when he reported the 40 acre tract on 
the west of the campus would be the 
most costly portion of the campus to 
develop from the standpoint of serv- 
ices. Certainly no one could blame the 
board for obtaining government con- 
tracts to keep Ivy in operation during 


the war vears 


Solution Not Simple 

The solution to Ivy College’s prob- 
lems will not be simple; it most as- 
suredly will be costly both in the ex- 
penditure of time and money. The 
chances are that a working solution 
can be developed over a period of time 
for Ivy. More pertinent is the fact that 
there should not and must not be a 
repetition of the w rong guesses, missed 


opportunities and inde¢ sive polic \ 
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making in the next 25 vears. We sim- 
ply cannot afford it. 

How, then, do we make a logical 
approach to the development of a 
comprehensive long-range plan? The 
initial steps, of course, must be taken 
by the people directly responsible for 
the welfare of the school. 


Problems Vary 
Probably the first task is the selec- 


tion of a group of professional consult- 
ants who will be responsible for the 
development of the long-range plan- 
ning program. This is not simple since 
the problems of each school probably 
will vary sufficiently to require differ- 
ent combinations of professional con- 
sultants. For example, the traffic con- 
be a key 


group when we consider the large city 


sultant may member of the 
school with thousands of student ve 
hicles involved; he may play a rela- 
tively minor role in the study of the 
small “bicycle campus” having a 
limited enrollment and curriculum 
Generally, the key members of the 
group necessary for the development 
of most long-range plans will be the 
architect, the engineer, and the land 
scape architect. (The term “engineer 
is used in the broad sense; there may 


be several engineers working In Spe 
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cialized fields involved in any given 
project. ) It may be possible to find all 
these people in one firm; however, it 
is not essential that their association be 
of a permanent nature. It is essential 
that they be able to work together as 
a team, not independently, each in- 
heriting a rigid program and plan pat- 
tern from his predecessor 

At the present time this appears to 
be the greatest weakness in the major- 
ity of campus planning projects. Many 
colleges have attempted to solve their 
problems by engaging the services of 
the “specialist” for each particular 
problem as it reaches the acute stage 
The landscape architect is called in 
after the finish grading is completed 
and it is found that the slightest rain 
leaves water standing 
the traffic 


gaged after it becomes evident the 


against the 


building consultant is en- 
new parking lots have inadequate in- 
gress and egress The architect is in- 
structed to add a classroom building 
i ahh area already overcrowded with 


buildings 


Expect Certain Restrictions 
Almost all 


real problem and assume there will be 


consultants welcome a 


certain restrictions or limitations inher- 


ent in any project. However, if the re 
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strictions become excessive the solu- 
tion at best becomes a poor compro- 
mise. It is this poor compromise that 
the long-range planning program 
should anticipate and overcome. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
professional planning group, one more 
essential element should be mentioned 
briefly. This is the person or persons 
responsible for the institution's finan- 
cial condition. The subject of college 
financing and budgets varies so much 
from one college to the next that it is 
almost impossible to make any simple 
statements that would be pertinent to 
all. Suffice to say, the planning team 
and those handling the institution's 
finances should be constantly aware of 
each other's problems and objectives 
and assist in working toward a com- 
mon goal. Each can be of real value to 
the other. 

It might be noted here that if many 
of the colleges approached the de- 
velopment of their physical plants 
with as much careful consideration 
and study as they do their plans for 
financing, the problem of adequate 
facilities would be considerably less 
acute today. This would seem to be 
something of a paradox since the ac- 
quisition of funds is only the means to 
an end, not the end in itself. 


Educational Policy 


The second basic step necessary to 
the development of the long-range 
plan involves the matter of educational 
policy. It is absolutely essential that 
policies concerning enrollment, aca- 
demic standards, fields of study, and 
administrative organization be careful- 
ly studied and restated as realistic ob- 
jectives that will remain valid for many 
years to come. This kind of policy can 
be formulated only after a careful anal- 
ysis of the individual school as it re- 
lates to the national, regional and, 
finally, lo« al scene 

This is the stage in which all pos- 
sible resources of information must be 
pulled together; statistics relating to 
enrollment and educational trends on 
the national level can be compared to 
the local situation; surveys concerned 
with teaching trends should be evalu- 
ated; local land values and growth 
patterns may need further investiga- 
tion. The school staff itself can con- 
tribute much valuable background in- 
formation for those actually doing the 
planning work 

It is entirely possible the services of 
the professional planning group will 
be desirable at this time. The fact that 
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they are engaged on a professional 
basis means they are in a position to be 
objective in their evaluation; beyond 
this, most members of the group are 
used to reducing large quantities of 
information to the simplest and most 
graphic form. This may seem a some- 
what secondary consideration; how- 
ever, it is extremely important that all 
concerned with the development of 
the institution have a clear, vivid pic- 
ture of its goals. At this stage the prob- 
lem is much the same as that of a com- 
munity voting on a slum clearance 
project or a bond issue. The well in- 
formed individual, whether he is 
teacher, maintenance engineer, or ad- 
ministrator, will be most helpful if he 
sees the potential advantages not only 
to the college but ultimately to himself. 

Recent years have marked real 
progress in the field of industrial and 
building technology. New materials 
and methods of construction, more 
efficient mechanical equipment, im- 
proved systems of communication — 
all have been contributing factors. 
What we often fail to realize is that 
these elements of our technology are 
only tools to be used for the specific 
purpose of creating a better climate 
for human activities. 

Most of us have seen our technology 
applied successfully on a limited basis, 
possibly in a church, an office build- 
ing, or an auditorium. As we look at 
larger segments of our environment — 
the housing development, the shop- 
ping center, the medical center — it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to find out- 
standing work. On the level of the 
town plan or the large commercial-in- 
dustrial complex, good examples are 
virtually nonexistent. 


Create Complex Problem 


This is not too surprising consider- 
ing the problem faced by the individ- 
ual developer. 


Zoning restrictions, 


problems of financing, competitive 
projects, and fluctuating policy set by 
changing local governments tend to 
create an extremely complex problem. 
Many of these problems do not exist 
in the field of campus planning. Our 
objectives are generally more clear-cut 
and most restrictions are self-imposed. 
The “business” of higher education is 
booming; in fact, it will double in the 
next 10 years. In a field devoted to the 
development of our future leaders it 
will seem strange indeed if we fail to 
challenge these minds by creating the 
very best possible environment for 
learning . 
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USINESS reciprocity 

alone would seldom be econom- 
ical for the school. Reciprocity should 
be discouraged. It interferes with free 
enterprise. W. S. Morse, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for Harvard, once said: 
“I am asked to buy because the dealer 
is a Harvard graduate; because at 
some time or other he made gifts to 
Harvard; because it is his policy to 
employ Harvard men; because he has 
opened his plant to help Harvard in 
research; because he happens to pay 
rent to Harvard... .” 


based on 


Purchasing agents should avoid en- 
tangling alliances. C. L. Hough Jr. ex- 
pressed this contention well when he 
wrote: “The only reciprocity we want 
to practice in this field is to be honest, 
straightforward, fair-minded and co- 
operative with every supplier and his 
salesmen just as we expect them to be 
with our institution.” 

From the questionnaire to’ land- 
grant institutions, in answer to the 
question: “Do you practice reciproc- 
ity, that is, do you award college busi- 
ness on the basis of the ‘supporters of 
the college’ consideration in college 
buying?” there was a decided No ma- 
jority. Forty said No, five said Yes. 
When asked: “Do you believe reci- 
procity should be a consideration in 
placing orders?” an even greater vote 
was received against reciprocity. 
Thirty-nine said No, only three said 
Yes. 

A suggested policy statement on 
reciprocity based on the study is: 
“Reciprocity interferes w ith free enter- 
prise and best buys, and is not to be 
allowed as a singular criterion for 
awarding business.” 


Buy-at Home-Pressures 


Should local concerns be given pref- 
erential consideration when an order 


is awarded on bids? This is an ex- 
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which 
should be carefully examined, and 
each purchasing agent should have a 
definite policy set down by his board 
of education. 


tremely controversial issue 


Schools in small towns are particu- 
larly plagued with the problem of buy- 
ing locally. Local purchasing at a 
premium has the net effect of “wasting 
dollars that could otherwise be used 
to educate the children of the com- 
munity.” 

Howard T. Lewis of Harvard Uni- 
versity states that the only sound basis 
upon which to appeal to a buyer is 
that of quality, service and price. No 
other basis can be deemed adequate, 
he advises. 

Favoring local businesses because 
they are taxpayers and support the 
school most is not a valid considera- 
tion. They should be made to realize 
that their benefits are in the by-prod- 
uct of the local educational program. 
At times, minority interests try to in- 
fluence local buying over good busi- 
ness practices. This is most unfortu- 
nate. Most businessmen, however, sac- 
rifice their personal interests in favor 
of good 


yurchasing practices by 
| Ss 


schools. 


Preferred in Tie Bids 


In the National Survey of Public 
Purchasing Practices, it is noted that 
local dealers are preferred in tie bids, 
and, if equality still exists, a coin is 
Hipped, straws are drawn, and so forth 
Smaller purchases may be placed di- 
rectly with local retail stores. If costs 
of obtaining prices and shipping 
charges meet or exceed the savings of 
buying out of town, then local buying 
is the most economical. 

From the questionnaire we obtain 
the following results: Thirteen pur- 
chasing agents of those who replied to 


the questionnaire “buy at home” with- 
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out consideration of prices of mer- 
chandise outside the home commu- 
nity. Twenty-eight did not practice a 
buy-at-home policy. On a state basis, 
10 practiced the buy-at-home policy, 
while 32 did not. 

When asked if any allowed some 
favorable margin to home business, 
seven did, 31 did not. Of the seven 
who did, the percentage of margin al- 
lowed ranged from one-fourth of 1 per 
cent to 20 per cent. In one state and in 
one territory the laws read that a 5 
per cent margin must be allowed home 
business before awards are made to 
concerns outside the state or outside 
the territory. 

When the purchasing agents were 
asked if they thought the buy-at-home 
policy a good one, 11 answered Yes, 
26 answered No, and two answered 
Yes, if other things are equal. In the 
majority, therefore, procurement offi- 
cials are opposed to a buy-at-home 
policy. 

A suggested policy statement is: 
Economical acquisition is based on 
price, quality and delivery; preference 
is given to local concerns only if they 
are equal or better in these terms 


Influence of Philosophy 

Efficiency with which the procure- 
ment function of any company will be 
performed is determined more by the 
attitude of the president and top ad- 
ministrative executives than by any 
other one consideration. 

If administrators are fully in accord 
with the goal of purchasing, personal 
friendships should not enter purchas- 
ing decisions. 

From the questionnaire, the ques- 
tion of influence in the placement of 
orders by college officials brought the 
most unanimous action ot disapproy al 
both in practice and in opinion of the 
entire survey. Not a single purchasing 
agent indicated that his officials ad- 
vised him in the routing of business 
Not a single purchasing agent believed 
officials should influence the routing 
of business. 

This practice and opinion suggest 
two things: (1) confidence in pur- 
the high char 


acter of college officials who do not 


: 2) 
chasing agents; (2 


want to taint their position with a 
show of favoritism in awarding busi- 


ness. 


Suggested Policy Statement 


A suggested policy statement is: 
School 


the routing of business on the basis of 


officials should not influence 
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friendships or on the basis of personal 
prejudices. 

The question was asked in the ques- 
tionnaire: “In attempting to secure 
best buys through pricing around 
(formal bidding excepted ), do you tell 
a merchant what another has quoted 
you in order to get a better price from 
him?” Here is the second area in which 
a unanimous opinion was received. 
Not a single Yes was noted. All of the 
respondents marked the item that they 
believed the best policy in obtaining 
prices is to hold all quotations in con- 
fidence until the order is placed. Sev- 
eral penciled a notation that they re- 
veal prices quoted after the order has 
been placed. 

A suggested policy statement is: 
Quoted prices should not be revealed 
until after the awarding of the pur- 
chase order. 


Public Relations 


Few departments in schools have a 
better opportunity to promote favor- 
able public relations than has the pur- 
chasing department. Its contacts with 
businessmen may be the foremost im- 
pressions those men have of the 
schools. 

Happy is the college that can boast 
of amiable and friendly relations be- 
tween town and gown and the realiza- 
tion of both that the success of each 
depends upon the other. 

Good public relations is important 
to schools from the standpoints of stu- 
dent enrollment, funds appropriated, 
and cooperation of supplying mer- 
chants. Purchasing — officials 
that with 


people, and they should go about 


must 
realize they are dealing 
building good relations with them. 
Fair play should be practiced, The 
buyer and vendor should respect each 
other in the point of view of providing 
the best materials at lowest cost. The 
administration should make it clear to 
the community that it expects its pur- 
chasing department to get maximum 
values for expenditures 

cx <3 


considerations of good public relations 


Crawford has listed several 


with vendors. They are 
1. Policies 


vendors 
) 


as follows: 
should be listed with 
The buyer must be dependable 
in his statements 

3. Vendors should be 
and courteous hearing 

$. Buvers should be 
the facts 


viven a fair 


able to 


awards to en 


vive 
concerning 
deavor to demonstrate fair play 


(Continued on Page 36 
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(Continued From Page 35) 

5. The buyer must respect the idea 
that vendors are entitled to a fair and 
reasonable profit 

6. The pure hasing agent must show 
no favoritism 

C. L. Hough |r 
of the Principia of St. Louis, lists the 


purchasing agent 


qualities a purchasing agent must have 
to promote good public relations: A 
purchasing agent should possess and 
be able to reflect in his daily life the 
ability to be honest, sincere, wise, flex- 
ible, imaginative, inquisitive, depend- 


able, open-minded, cooperative, dip- 


lomatic, tactful, thorough, humani- 
tarian, ingenious, thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, persistent when right and ap- 


propriate. [Move over God. | 

rhere is a question as to whether 
it is good policy for the purchasing 
agent of a public educational institu- 
tion to engage in a public relations 
program. Does a try at public rela- 


tions only create misunderstandings 
to the detriment of the school? Or does 
such a program create respect and 
admiration for the institution's buying 
program? 

In the survey 16 pure hasing officials 
replied that they engaged in a public 
relations program of publicizing their 
operations in newspaper artic les, in- 
formation extended to merchants and 
and so forth 


public I wenty-eight did 


not 


Believe in informing Public 
I'wenty-three believe it desirable to 
engage in a procurement public rela- 
tions program. Seventeen do not. The 
believe it desir- 
able to let the public know of the 


services and accomplishments of the 


majority, therefore, 


purchasing office of their public in- 
stitutions 

A suggested policy statement is: 
Good public relations, so important to 
the welfare of the institution, should 
be practiced in procurement through 
the use of courtesy and fair play How- 
ever, the pomet of view must be re- 
spected that the university must be 
provided the best material at lowest 
cost 

Information about the services and 
accomplishments of the purchasing 
department may be extended to the 
public, with administrative approval 
hope that this work 


could be concluded with brief state- 


It was my 


ments of policies based on the findings 


of the review of literature, results of a 


questionnaire to land-grant institu- 
tons and personal experience In 
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writing these conclusions, a genuine 
effort is made to present policies in 
conformity with the findings of this 
work and the opinions of the author. 
There is a general body of agreement 
on most items of policy considered. 
There is a great deal of disagreement 
on a few items of policy. I have en- 
deavored in all instances to express 
the view of the majority opinion, with 
which I am in agreement. 

These brief statements of policies 
may be referred to the business man- 
ager with the request that they be sub- 
mitted to the board of trustees fo 
approval. The board has as its preroga- 
tive the right to delete, modify or en- 
large these policies in keeping with 
general policies or special problems of 
the institution. I submit them as listed, 
however, with the belief that they are 
in harmony with the findings of this 
study and personal experience and in 
the best interests of the institution. If 
approved, they will serve as guide- 
posts of procurement. Recommended 
procurement policies based on this 


study are summarized as follows 


Purchasing Policies 


The board of trustees adopts the 
following purchasing policies for this 
institution to assist in the handling of 
procurement questions and problems. 

Definition of the goal of purchasing. 
The goal of purchasing is to procure 
the goods and services necessary to 
maintain facilities for teaching, re- 
search and extension as efficiently and 
economically as possible, and to sup- 
port standards which make for high 
public regard for the institution in 
such affairs 

Public relations. Good public rela- 
tions, so important to the welfare of 
the institution, should be practiced in 
procurement, through the use of cour- 
tesy and fair play. However, the point 
of view must be respected that the 
university be provided the best ma- 
terial at lowest cost. 

Information about the services and 
accomplishments of the purchasing 
department may be extended to the 
public, with administrative approval. 

Centralization. Procurement for the 
university is centralized in the office 
of the purchasing agent. No other staff 
member or student may obligate the 
institution for goods and services 

Purchasing’s place in organization 
The purchasing agent is responsible 
to the business manager and is on the 
same administrative level as account- 


Ing, mere handising, housing and plant 


operations. His function is to serve the 
institution's primary objectives of edu- 
cation, research and extension. 

Selection of goods and vendors. The 
selection of the quality of goods to 
be procured is a group effort — faculty 
or staff concerned and the purchasing 
department, with right of appeal to 
administration in case of disagree- 
ment. Faculty or staff may suggest 
where goods are to be procured, but 
selection of vendors is a responsibility 
of the purchasing agent. 

Bidding. Goods and services esti- 
mated at a value of $1000 or more are 
to be acquired through formal com- 
petitive bidding on accurate specifica- 
tions. The opportunity to bid is open 
to all reliable business concerns, and 
the awards are to be to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidders. The right is re- 
served to reject any and all bids in the 
interest of the university. 

Pricing. In general, request for quo- 
tation point is at $100 or more. How- 
ever, this is variable according to the 
physical and marketing properties of 
the items, as known or determined by 
the purchasing agent. 

Price vs. quality. The purchasing 
agent reserves the right to take a bet- 
ter quality at a higher price if in the 
interest of the institution. 

Specifications. At times plans and 
specifications developed by one ven- 
dor must be used in getting quotations 
from other vendors. This policy is all 
right provided approval is obtained 
from the vendor who developed them. 

Interferences. Pressures and annoy- 
ances should not be permitted to inter- 
fere with the goal of purchasing. 


Gifts Should Be Declined 

Gifts to the purchasing staff The 
purchasing officer and his staff should 
decline all personal gifts from vendors. 

Buy-at-home problem. Economical 
acquisition is based on price, quality 
and delivery; preference is given to 
local concerns only if they are equal 
or better in these terms. 

Reciprocity. Reciprocity interferes 
with free enterprise and best buys and 
is not to be allowed as a singular crite- 
rion for awarding business. 

Influence of philosophy of officials. 
School officials should not influence 
the routing of business on the basis of 
friendships or on the basis of personal 
prejudices. 

Revealing quoted prices. Quoted 
until 
after the awarding of the purchase 


prices should not be revealed 


order ” 
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OLLEGES and _ universities fre- 

quently pay the full cost of mov- 
ing a man’s family and household fur- 
nishings in order to induce him to 
accept a position. Must the new em- 
plove report this payment as income 
on his federal income tax return? 

In 1953, the Sandia Corporation 
persuaded Glen S. Mills, an engineer- 
ing student at the University of Ken- 
tucky, to move to Albuquerque, N.M., 
and accept a position as research spe- 
cialist. The Sandia Corporation, under 
contract with the federal government, 
conducts extensive research projects 
and must recruit a large number of en- 
gineers and other technically trained 
personnel 

After arrival in Albuquerque, Mi: 
Mills, in accordance with the terms of 
his employment, submitted a voucher 
requesting reimbursement for his ex- 
penditures in moving himself and fam 
ily. He received the sum of $446.67 
but did not report receipt of this on his 
When his re 


Was 


tax return for the vear 


audited, he informed 


turn was 
that he must include the item as part 
of his taxable income. He paid the ad 
ditional tax assessed under protest and 
the federal 

The 


as the amount he had re 


brought suit in district 


court for refund 
ruled that 


ceived was not in excess of the actual 


district court 


travel and moving costs he had in 
curred, he had not received additional 
income within the meaning of Section 
61 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 


Decision Reversed 


The Commissioner of Internal Rey 
enue refused to accept the decision of 
the district court and appealed. In 
May of 1958, after almost four vears 
of litigation, the case reached the U.S 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. The decision of the lower 
court was reversed.' The following is 
an excerpt from the opinion of Judge 
Peckett: 

“One of 


duced the taxpayer to accept employ 


the conditions which in 
ment was that his moving expenses to 
the place where he was emploved 
would be paid by his emplover. While 
it is true that there was no gain or 
profit from the payment to the tax 
paver, it cannot be denied that he re 
ceived an economu and benefic ial 
gain. Had the expense not been paid 
the would 


by the emplovet burden 
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The Tax Status of 


Moving Cost Reimbursements 


have been on the taxpaver. The pay 
ment was in the nature of a cash bonus 
as an inducement to accept employ 
ment 

“Betore one can deduct travel ex 
pense, it must be shown that the ex 
penditure was reasonable and neces 


from home and in 


incurred awa 


sary 








Phat is, the 


travel expense must have a direct con 


the pursuit of business 


nection with the carrving on of the 
trade or business of the taxpaver or of 
his emplovet 

“While it may appear to be equi 
table that expenses in urred in seeking 
and obtaining employment, or in travel 
to the place of employ ment, should bi 
treated as though they had been in the 
performance of ones duty as ali cm 
plove it has, nevertheless, been long 
recognized that deductions are mat 


What should 


be allowed as an expense cle duc tion | 


ters of legislative grace 


a matter of policy for Congress, not 
the courts.” 

Counsel for Mr. Mills petitioned the 
Supreme ¢ ourt of the United States t 


T. E. BLACKWELL 
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Washington University, St. Louis 


review this decision against his client 
but the high court declined to grant 
the the 


therefore 


petition and decision — is 
a final one against the tax 


pave! 


Not Always the Law 


If, after employment an employ is 
re quired to move from one location to 
another, primarily for the benefit ot 
his emplovet the cost of the move is 
not a personal expense ol the employe 
and he need not report reimburse pine nt 
rhis has 
In 1921 


the Commissioner of 


therefor as taxable income 


not always been the law and 
1937, 


fevenue ruled that members 


again in 
Internal 
of the armed services must report and 
pay income tax on the sums involved 
when the federal government paid the 
their 
household goods from one place ot 
to another. He 


suaded to reconsider his position and 


cost of moving families and 


duty was finally per 
the following is an excerpt from th 
current regulation® on the subject 
‘When an employe is transferred in 
the interest of his employer from on 
official location to another for perma 
nent duty, the allowance or reimburse 
ment received for moving himself, his 
household 


immediate family, 


goods 
and personal effects is not includabl 
in the gross income of the employe if 
the total amount of the reimbursement 
I allow wWce | expended for 


ch put 
OSE ° 
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Flexibility and central control are chief requirements in 


Heating and Ventilating an Arena 


CHESTER E. McCALLUM 


Consulting Engineer, Barber & McMurry, Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HILE working on a design for 

a heating and ventilating sys- 

tem for the University of Tennessee 
Field House and Armory, we searched 
that 
help us. Our problem was an open 
17.000 square foot 
would seat 14,000 persons at basket- 
ball games 
and the like 
Our that little 


printed information is available on 


in vain for information might 


arena W hich 


graduation ceremonies 


seare h proved 
the subject of heating and ventilating 
such large areas so we found it neces- 


sary to make a field trip We visited 


field 


houses in as many states. The infor- 


and viewed at firsthand five 
mation gained on the trip was of in- 
valuable assistance in shaping the fi- 
nal design. 

We learned that Hlexibility and cen- 
tral control are prime requirements in 
ventilating such a large area. The 
Hexibility is necessary because with 
large areas a variety of high tempera- 
tures and smoke can be present at the 
same time, and central control is de- 
sirable to concentrate control so that 
it is possible for one man to operate 


the entire svstem 


Built last year at a cost of $1.5 mil- 
lion, the new University of Tennes- 
see Field House and Armory incorpo- 
rates most of the latest developments 
in this type of construction. Besides 
the arena, the building houses athletic 
dressing rooms, air force and 
R.O.T.C. offices and quarters, and 


army 


various storage areas. 

One unique architectural feature of 
the building is a rigid frame span 
measuring 205 feet across from center 
to center. The arena itself is rectangu- 
lar and measures 215 feet by 180 feet, 


which is more than adequate for pres- 


Ventilating and heating air for the new field house and Heart of the heating and ventilating system is this central 


armory receives its impetus from two huge blower fans. 





control panel mounted about 35 feet above the arena. 
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Chester E. McCallum, 
consulting engineer (left), 
and Malcolm H. Rice, 
University of Tennessee 
architect, discuss plans for 
future expansion as they 
stand in front of the new 
field house and armory. 


ent needs. However, expansion can be 
provided by simply removing the end 
or west wall and repeating the design 
of the present structure. 

Ventilating or heated air is intro- 
duced into the field house through 
two ducts, 
108 by 72 the entering 
point. Just inside the arena the two 
ducts separate into two more ducts 


each of which measures 


inches at 


each; the four ducts run the length of 
the arena 5 feet beneath the ceiling. 
The ducts narrow 9 inches at each of 
eight take-off points, ending with a 
measurement of 30 by 25 inches at 


Four ducts run the length of the University of Tennessee's field house. Air diffusers, 64 
in all, are mounted on arms extending out 5 feet on each side of the main ducts. 


& 
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Be .. 


the final take-off point. As it enters 
the duct, the air velocity is 1700 
f.p.m. At the final take-off point, the 
velocity is 1200 f p.m. 


there was little on nothing we could 
do about disguising the duct work, so 
we made it as prominent as possible 
with bright red paint. The result has 
limitations 


Because of budgetary been an unusual and pleasing archi 


View of one-half of the duct 
system in huge field house. 





tectural effect against the gray ceiling 


two high bay circular air diffusers 
imc SUSpeE nded trom Cut h of the take 
olf points total of 64 air 
handle the 


unusual conditions found in the upper 


making a 


diffusers. In addition, to 


and lowet 


spectator galleries wall 


vrilles were used. The air diffusers at- 


tached to the two center rows of ducts 
are 50 feet above the floor. Air dif 
attached to the 


fusers 


two outside 


) 


rows of ducts are 35 feet above the 


Hoot 


Two Fans for Arena 


Iwo huge fans move 
180.000 c.f.m. of air 


than 


into the arena, 


more 


providing four and a half complete air 


changes an hour. In our visits to other 


installations we found 


some systems 


Viving us high as seven alt changes an 


and 


changes 


hour low tS 


others as 
Actually, our and 


experience with this installation indi- 


two 


researe h 


cates that four or five is the optimum 

Since the rooms housing the fans 
and heating coil plenums are im- 
mediately behind the spectator gal- 
leries, it was imperative that the fans 
operate quietly Che airfoil centrifugal 
wheels of the fans have a greater ca- 
pacity per h.p. and a lower noise level 
than anv other wheel design to come 


to our attention 
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Che mechanical equipment in the 


diffusers 
ducts and so forth provides satisfac- 


entire installation—fans, air 


tory sound conditions. Tests indicate 
that the equipment is inaudible from 
any point on the arena floor or in the 
galleries 

Heart of the system is the control 
panel, situated about 25 feet above 
the arena floor on the north wall. Ac- 
cess to the panel iS prov ided by a lad- 
der from the arena floor to a catwalk 
directly in front of it 


tage point, the operator has complete 


From this van- 


control over the heating, ventilating 


and lighting systems 


Stop and start controls for the fans 


as well as 14 pneumatic damper po- 


sitioning switches are located on the 
control panel Eight thermometers lo- 
cated at strategic points in the build- 
ing indicate ambient temperatures to 
the control panel. Also indicated on 
the control panel are mixed air tem- 
perature entering each coil, discharge 
air temperature, and modulating 
steam value position (controlled from 
average space temperature). Thus, 
the operator is able, with the damper 
system, to remove hot spots and dead 
air particularly in the vicinity of the 
spectator galleries 

From the vantage point of the cat- 


walk, the operator can maintain a vis- 


A 450 h.p. boil- 
er supplies all 
the heating 
needs of the 
field house. Area 
in foreground is 
space for 
other 


an- 
boiler in 
the event it is 
decided to en- 
large the field 
house sometime 
at a later date. 


ual check on smoke. If smoke accum- 
mulates in any sizable amount at one 
point, he can concentrate exhaust air 
movement on the area and quickly 
dissipate the cloud. 

Normally the system uses about 20 
per cent mixed with 80 
per cent return air. But, if it is so de- 
sired, it is possible to bring in 100 per 
cent outside air. Steam coils, on the 
suction side of the fans, are served by 
a 12 inch line from the 450 h.p. boiler. 


outside ait 


Two Ducts for Return Air 


Return air in the system is handled 
by two ducts, one with grilles at floor 
level and the other with grilles about 
12 feet above the floor. The two ducts 
are situated so as to provide more uni- 
form air circulation, particularly in 
the vicinity of the upper and lower 
spectator balconies. 

Heat that concentrates at the peak 
of the ceiling, 62 feet above the floor, 
is removed through a gravity ventila- 
tor that runs the length of the arena. 
In addition to providing egress for hot 
dead air, situating the ventilator here 
helps prevent condensation from 
forming on the purlins. 

Barber and McMurry of Knoxville 
were the architects. Malcom H. Rice, 
University of Tennessee architect, was 


over-all supervisor on the project. . 
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LTHOUGH 

detection is not as important as 
fraud prevention® and although fraud 
detection is no longer the No. 1 func- 
tion of internal auditors, nevertheless 
alertness on the part of auditors and 
others for possible fraudulent acts 
should be constant. Internal auditors 


fraud disclosure or 


and others who are administratively 
responsible should be alert especially 
in noticing unusual items or variations 
in connection with cash transactions. 
The cliche “It can’t happen here” 
does not apply in regard to fraudulent 
practices in such institutions as col- 
leges and universities or churches. As 
a middlewestern clergyman has re- 
vealingly said: “Most wrongdoing is 
without intent; the intent is attached 
to a goal (not necessarily a spurious 
one) which is coveted but out of reach 
and the wrong is done in the means 
taken to reach the goal.” Though the 
employes of a college are of high cali- 
bre from a character point of view, 
they are subject to the same human 
pitfalls as are the factory workers 
Fraud is disclosed, usually, in a 
situation in which the peculation can- 
not be proved by ready and obvious 
evidence. For example, in the case of 
an emplove receiving money for a col- 
lege and wrongfully pocketing it, he 
will cover up his act by not making 
The 


chances of his “getting by” with the 


any record of the receiving. 
peculation depends upon the degree 
of internal control. A noncash record 
for instance, of the same payee’s con- 
tact with the college will serve as a 
check against the cash transaction. Of 
course, there are three over-all intensi- 


no control, (2 


ties of control: (1) 
varying degrees of control in combina- 
different 


and (3) near-perfect control 


tion with calculated risks 

Cases of fraud disclosure may ori- 
ginate either from “outside tips” fur- 
nished the administration and chan- 
neled to the auditors or from audit ex- 
aminations directly. The “outside tips” 
may be internal or external communi- 
cations. Audit-examination clues lead- 
ing to findings of fraudulent practice 
usually are in the form of peculiar ol 
unusual items observed while | per- 
forming auditing procedures. For ex- 
ample, a peculiar marking, an erasure 
an alteration 
lead to 


progressively unusual audit findings. 


and/or substitution, or 


on an office document may 


See Marien, A. fF Auditors Aid Administra 


tion Through Fraud Prevention, C« ind Ur 

Bus. 25:38 (November) 1958. (The counsel of 

Stanley ( Smith mn the subject f fr ] 
itefully acknowledged.) 
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Auditors Aid Administration 


Through Fraud Disclosure 


A. E. MARIEN 


Internal Auditing Division, University of Illinois, Urbana 


A case of fraud in a college resulted 


from an auditor's 


noticing unusual 
markings on vendor invoices and thei: 
carbon copies for small cash pu 
chases. The markings in this instance 
were unintentional or just “doodlings,” 
but they served to identify an invoice 
and its duplicates, all of which the 
custodian of a petty cash fund was 
submitting for repayment to the fund 
through petty cash reimbursement 
Naturally, only 


ment of the 


vouchers one repay 


vendor's invoice was 


needed to maintain the fund at its 
authorized level. The duplicate repay 


Chis 


audit finding that resulted from ob 


ments were peculated unusual 
serving the repetition of small marks 
led to other unusual findings 
Because the auditor now had reason 
to suspect all the business acts of the 
fund kinds of 
transactions in which the person was 
‘| he follow 
\ professor 
would request the defalcator to obtain 
The trusted 


peculator in turn, would ask the pro 


custodian, other past 
involved were examined 


ing disclosures resulted: 
for him a travel advance 
fessor to travel-advance 
form. The defaleator then would fill in 
the form for a larger amount than re 


quested, cash it, and keep the differ- 


ence. The professor 


presign a 


upon returning 
from his trip, would give to the pecu 
lator the required proper receipts for 
the used portion of his travel advance 
and cash for the unused portion. Next. 
the defaleator would request presign 
ing of the travel voucher form. Final- 
ly, the “overaccommodating” employe 
would redeem the travel advance by 
the combination of returned travel 
cash and a padded travel voucher o1 
by a combination of returned travel 
cash, lapping (prior cash peculated 


and at padded vou her 


Another unusual practice of the de 
faleator was to arrange personal aii 
travel for faculty members through a 
private travel agency, receive cash in 
full 


payment (proved by duplicate 


bank deposit tickets for the pecu 
lator), charge the flights, and make 
only a sufficient number of deferred 


small pavments on account to avoid 
serious vendor complaint 

A situation of fraudulent practice in 
another college in a department 
where a sales operation was conducted 

deve loped over the dissatisfaction 
of the auditors with the case of a cash 
considered 
settle 


ment. Confidential interviewing of the 


box robbery which was 


closed because of anh PStirance 
personnel by the auditors revealed 
unusual circumstances surrounding al 
sale preceding the robber 

The case was reopened the cooper 
ation of the college polic e was invited 
Further investigation showed that the 
sales manager required all large out 
side purchasers except one to pay in 
cash. This cash, in turn, was peculated 
kind of ree 


The peculation was traced bi 


and not recorded on any 
ord 
comparing ¢ ash paid out to the college 
as of certain dates according to vendor 
books and comparing these payments 
with the amounts of subsequent cle 
posits made by the departme nt 
Certain aspec ts of the foregoing two 
defaleations were similar. The petty 
cash custodian was highly trusted and 
respected even to the extent that no 
cooperation was extended the auditors 
by the departmental personnel, Whil 
the sales operation manager was lis 
trusted by his peers he was held in 
high regard by his superiors. In ithe: 
of the two cases, there was a gap be 
tween accomplished goals and known 


resources for reaching them * 


4\ 








Automatic Merchandising of Food 


has a big present and a much bigger future on campus 


WILLIAM McKILLOP, 


HAT would you do if you had 
to arrange to feed the people of 
Baltimore or Cleveland after the res- 
had 


of course, actually has to 


taurants 
Nobody 


solve that problem, but the business 


and cafeterias closed? 


officials of the nation’s 1927 colleges 
and universities have been trying to 
solve one similar to it. Since for more 
than a million students housed on cam- 
pus and for another two million living 
off campus eating seems to be as much 
a part of going to college as is study- 
ing, some provision must be made for 
it after regular feeding facilities have 
closed for the day 

Installation of vending machines 
that dispense food products from ap- 
ples to yogurt has been a generally 
satisfactory solution to the problem 
of feeding the snack-hungry student 
during cafeteria and dining hall off 
hours and after 


hours. Answers to a 


CoL_Lece AND UNiversiry BUusINEss 
questionnaire made by 639 institutions 
of higher education turned up many 
interesting facts about vending ma- 
chine installation and operation, 

In 1954 these colleges and univer- 
sities had 6100 vending machines on 
campus and gross sales of $676,000; 
1957, the 
9500 


and 


only three years later, in 
same institutions had nearly 
vending machines on campus 
gross sales of $1.9 million. In the in- 
terim, the number of vending ma- 
chines increased by more than 36 per 
cent and gross sales by more than 35 
per cent. The survey returns indicate 
that this venture in vending has been 
profitable, for the 639 respondents re- 
ported a net surplus of $673,000 from 
1957 sales — a gratifying 35 per cent. 
Since the number of institutions re- 
plying to the questionnaire constitutes 
one-third of the total in the field, pro- 
jecting the returns for the entire field 
that 


indicates 31,350 vending ma- 
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chines dispensed $6.27 million worth 
of commodities, producing a net sur- 
plus of $2.22 million, in 1957. 

The growth of vending machine in- 
stallations in colleges parallels the 
spectacular growth of the industry as 
a whole. In 1925, an estimated 50,000 
vending machines dispensed $30 mil- 
lion worth of products; in 1957, three 
and a half million machines dispensed 
$2 billion worth of products. 

Forty years ago when Grandpa 
stepped on the weighing machine in 
the railway station and surreptitiously 
read his fortune-telling card, he little 
thought that during his lifetime he 
would be able to buy a hot meal from 
an automatic cafeteria. His grandchil- 
dren take this for granted. Little did 
he think when he dropped his penny 
in the slot that only a generation later 
his fellow Americans would drop a tor- 
rent of coins into machines dispensing 
gum, candy, cigarets, soft drinks, fruit 
juices, milk, stamps, sandwiches, hot 
hot 


cream, shoe shines, oxygen for hang- 


soups, beverages, cookies, ice 
overs, and numerous other products 
and services. 

Manufacturers and operators in the 
vending machine industry, or the auto- 
matic merchandising industry as they 
prefer to call it, hopefully eye the fu- 
ture, expecting future installations to 
increase the number of vending ma- 
chines to more than five million and 
sales to more than $5 billion by 1965. 

The advent of a mechanically prac- 
tical cigaret vending machine in 1929 
caused the first spurt of growth in the 
automatic merchandising industry. A 
machine to vend soft drink bottles and 
another to vend candy bars followed 
within a few years and another growth 
spurt took place. Paper cup soft drink 
vending and World War II came at 
approximately the time, but 
growth was halted because national 


same 


the use of 
strategic and vital metals for vending 
machine production. After the close 


of the war, increased production and 


defense needs outlawed 


diversification of vending machines 
initiated the industry's present period 
of quick growth. 

The recent advent of a coin chang- 
ing machine that can handle dollar 
bills promises to spur another increase 
because it makes feasible the auto- 
matic dispensing of cafeteria items 
that cost up to 75 cents. As food han- 
dling methods that assure safety and 
preserve flavor and appearance are 
further developed, factories, colleges 
and other institutions concerned with 
large-scale feeding will resort more 
and more to such devices to solve their 
feeding problems. Automatic mer- 
chandising manufacturers and oper- 
ators feel sure they have the ingenuity 
to overcome these obstacles. 

The CoLLece AND University Busi- 
NESS survey was mailed to a thousand 
institutions at random, and 639 re- 
turned the questionnaires, a 64 per 
cent return. The colleges were both 
publicly and privately owned: 232 
publicly and 407 privately. To facili- 
tate tabulating, returns were separated 
into three groups: (1) small, fewer 
than 1000 students enrolled; (2) me- 
dium, between 1000 and 3000; (3) 
more than 3000. These 639 public and 
private schools have the following 
numbers of vending machines on cam- 
pus: 





PUBLIC PRIVATE 
Small 962 = Small 893 
Medium 1929 Medium 1800 
Large 2412 Large 1454 


These 9450 machines dispense can- 
dy, gum, nuts, fruits, juices, milk, hot 
beverages, soft drinks, sandwiches, 
cookies, crackers, hot foods, hot soups, 
ice cream, cigarets, sanitary napkins, 
postage stamps, and weight cards. Re- 
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LOOK at the safeguards of a germicidal cleaner 


“TAMED 1o0Ine"’ © 
WESCODYNE”® 


DETERGENT-GERMICIDE 






WARDS OFF ABSENTEEISM 


WESCODYNE is an extraordinary safeguard for students 
and teachers. It both cleans and disinfects in one opera- 
tion. Destroys organisms that cause Influenza, T.B., Polio 
and other contagious diseases. Yet costs little or no more 
to use than soap and water. 


WESCODYNE is the first “Tamed Iodine’ Detergent- 
Germicide. It offers a range of germicidal effectiveness 
that is greater than that offered by solutions containing 
chlorine, cresylics, phenolics or quaternaries. It leaves 
no odor and is nonstaining, nonirritating and nontoxic 
at use dilution. 


WESCODYNE has an unmatched history of scientific evalua- 


tion and success. In hospitals, it is the single germicide 
suitable for all cleaning and disinfecting procedures. In 


PROGRAMS AND SPECIALTIES 
FOR PROTECTIVE SANITATION 
AND PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


<ixi7, 


WES 


schools, it is recommended for routine housekeeping 
wherever soap and water are ordinarily used. And of 
course for cafeteria, washroom and athletic areas. 


WESCODYNE costs less than 2¢ a gallon at the general 
purpose use dilution of 75 ppm available iodine. We’d be 
glad to send full information. Just telephone your nearby 
West office. Or mail the coupon below to our Long Island 
City headquarters. 


C) Send full information on WESCODYNE. 


() Have a Specialist phone for an appointment. 


Name 





Position 


WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, New York 


Branches in principal cities 


\ { CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Avenue, Montreal 





WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION 
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spondents have the following numbers 


Table | — Vending Machine Installations by Size of School, Type of Control, 
and Product Vended 


of machines by type of product dis- 

















pensed Small Medium Large Small Medium Large 
Condy, gum, nuts 1566 Product Vended Public Public Public Private Private Private ‘ 
Fruits, juices 270 Candy, gum, nuts 150 269 391 127 323 306 
Milk 586 Fruits, juices 20 50 87 19 53 4! 
Hot beverages 210 Milk 42 143 143 46 119 93 
Soft drinks 2826 Hot beverages 14 26 46 7 46 71 . 
Sandwiches 138 Soft drinks 325 552 926 228 496 299 
Cookies, crackers 545 Sandwiches 5 40 30 12 35 16 
Hot foods, soups 42 Cookies, crackers 63 130 158 73 91 30 
lce cream 245 Hot foods, soups 4 9 6 10 6 7 
Cigarets 885 Ice cream 36 47 60 18 48 36 
Sanitary napkins 1910 Cigarets 87 221 13! 90 153 203 
Postage stamps 176 Sanitary napkins 184 389 394 229 379 335 
Weighing machines on Postage stamps 25 42 28 a “ a 


campus 
were reported by 51 institutions, but 


no college reported installation of an 


Table 2 — Relation of Student Enrollment and Type of Control to Use of 
Vending Machines 


automatic cafeteria. Table | is a break- 


down of vending machine installations 





Ay. 
by size of school, type of control, and No. of Size Type of Enroll- Enroll. No. of Av. No. 
produc t vended Schools School Control ment ment Machines Machines 
lable 2 summarizes the survey find- 75 Small Public 38,990 520 962 “2B + 
ings of student enrollments and vend- 279 Small Private 141,398 506 893 3 
: . 89 Medium Public 169,006 1900 1929 22 
ng machines on campus by size of 97 Medium Private 166,933 1918 1800 21 
school and type of control. An inter- 68 Large Public 387,784 5700 2412 35 
esting finding is that small private col- 4| Large Private 266,818 6508 1954 48 
leges do not use vending machines to 
the same degree as do small public col- Table 3 — !ncrease in Installations From 1954 to 1957 
leges or larger public and private in- - 
thes : Size & 1954 No. 1957 No. PerCent 1954 1957 Per Cent 1957 Net 
stitutions. Whether this results from Control Machines Machines Increase Sales Sales Increase Surplus 
lack of funds for this purpose, or be- — - 
aed : ee: SES a Small Pub. 574 962 40 $56,090 $275,796 390 $ 45,463 
cause refreshments are served free in Snail Priv, 649 893 27 30,620 439 828 1336 238317 
residence halls, or because these in- Med. Pub. 1206 1929 38 233,364 351,759 50 109,175 
stitutions are not convinced of the use- Med. Priv. 979 1800 46 195,678 284,089 45 87,713 
fulness of automatic merchandising is pat Pub. 1409 2412 38 197,415 337,415 93 104,204 
arge Priv 1207 1454 18 176,661 247,259 40 88,068 


not clear from comments on the survey 
returns 

lable 3 compares 1954 figures for 
number of vending machines and dol- 
lar volume of sales with 1957 figures, 
and shows the net surplus for 1957 
and the per cent of increase in number 
dollar 


sales. The average per cent of increase 


of machines and volume of 
for all institutions in number of ma- 
chines is 36 per cent, and in dollar vol- 
ume of sales is 35 per cent. Contrast 
ng sharply with the relatively small 
number of vending machines on small 
private school campuses 1S the tre- 
mendous increase in dollar volume of 
sales during the three-year period un- 
der study. Again, the reasons for this 
are not clear. 

Automatic merchandising devices 
on campus are both leased and owned, 


but principally leased. The figures are: 


higher than that in private schools, but 
the rate in the large private school is 
higher than that in the large public. 
The average of 28.6 per cent for all 
public colleges is somewhat higher 
than the average of 24.6 per cent for 
all private colleges. It is doubtful that 
this difference is significant because it 
probably indicates only that public 
schools supported by public funds 
have larger budgets, permitting insti- 
tutional ownership and operation of 
automatic merchandising devices. 
There are many reasons for owning 
and operating vending machines and 
an equal number for leasing them and 
letting the lessor operate, service and 
maintain them. In this survey, two 
questions were asked to elicit the rea- 


sons for owning or for leasing vending 


commodities vended,” and one wrote 
“sale of milk produced by dairy de- 
partment.” 

The second question was: “If some 
or all machines are leased, why did 
you prefer this?” In answer, 334 insti- 
tutions said “eliminating detail of serv- 
icing and maintenance” was the rea- 
son, 164 offered “adequate financial 
return,” 261 wrote “no capital invest- 
ment,” and four gave other rea- 
sons such as “question of legality of 
use of district funds for equipment 
purchases” and “number of machines 
too small for profitable use by uni- 
versity,” and “machines age about 
three times as fast as cars.” 

At this stage in the history of vend- 
ing machine operations on campus, 


nearly three-fourths (73.3 per cent) of 


Size Type of % % machines. the responding colleges and univer- 
School Control Owned Leased The first question was; “If you own _ sities lease machines compared with 
Small Public 33 67 some or all vending machines, why did — the remaining one-fourth (26.7 per 
Small Private 25 75 you purchase them instead of leasing cent) that own their machines. There 
Med. Public 31 69 ; oye . i a ; EE ; 

Med Private 20 80 them?” In answer, 186 colleges and is some degree of overlapping here, 
Large Public 22 78 universities cited “higher net income” however, because a fair number of re- 
Large Private 29 m" as the reason, 52 preferred “mainte- spondents both own and lease vend- 


lhe rate of ownership in small and 
medium public institutions is slightly 
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nance by university personnel,” 90 


chose “to purchase and/or control 


ing machines. This probably results 
from absence of a formal policy gov- 
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Why chefs who know soups buy Heinz! 


Hee Heinz Soups are better tasting! All 
are made from choice ingredients . . . pre- 
pared, seasoned and cooked under the supervision 
of master chefs. You can serve Heinz Soups with 
confidence because the flavor’s uniformly “‘fine’’. 


e@ Heinz Soups cut kitchen waste! You eliminate 
needless preparation costs . . . almost anyone can 
prepare a day’s supply of Heinz Soups in minutes. 
You have absolute portion-cost control. There’s no 
waste from leftovers or spoilage, either. 


HEINZ 


CHEF-SIZE 


SOUPS 


| 
‘TOMATO 


CONDENSED 


CREAM OF 





e@ Big Heinz line gives menu flexibility! With 21 Heinz 
Soups to choose from, you add variety to your 
menu, offer customers a wider soup selection. For 
meatless days alone, there are six tempting kinds. 
And now you can feature the five new Heinz Soups: 
Minestrone, Chicken Gumbo, Chicken Vegetable, 
Vegetable Beef and Turkey Noodle. 


@ Heinz 51-0z. Chef-Size Soups are condensed to 
give you twice as much. Ask your salesman to show 
you how little it costs to serve the very best. 


Cream of Tomato « Vegetable « Beef 
Chicken Noodle « Chicken Vegetable 
Vegetarian Vegetable « Beef Noodle 
Cream of Chicken « Chicken Gumbo 
Cream of Mushroom e Chicken Rice 
Genuine Turtle « Vegetable Beef 
Split Pea « Consommé « Minestrone 
Cream of Pea « Bean « Turkey Noodle 


Clam Chowder « Cream of Celery 


You Know It’s Good Because It’s Heinz! 
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erning automatic merchandising oper- 
ations on campus and from absence of 
centralized control of these operations. 
In some instances, the manufacturer's 
policy of leasing but not selling his 
product accounts for this. However, 
pressure from colleges and universities 
to own the machines may change this 
policy. 

Someone, of course, has to decide 
whether vending machines should be 
purchased and/or leased and placed 
on campus, so the survey included 
questions to get this information. 
Asked who participates in decisions 
concerning the acquisition and/or 
placement of vending machines, 16 
per cent of the responding institutions 
said the president; 11 per cent the 
dean; 32 per cent the business man- 
ager; 8 per cent each of the following 
— the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, the director of residence 
halls, the Union Building director, and 
the food service director; 4 per cent 
department heads; 3 per cent the pur- 
chasing agent, and 2 per cent others 
such as bookstore manager. 

To determine whether there was 
higher interest on the part of colleges 
and universities in controlling the com- 
modities vended on campus than there 
is in owning and/or operating the ma- 
chines, it was asked if vending com- 
modities were supplied by the vending 
machine owner-operator or purchased 
by the leasing institution. In 58 per 
cent of the responding schools, the 
owner-operator supplies the commodi- 
ties and, in the remaining 42 per cent 
of the schools, the institutions them- 
selves purchase the commodities. Col- 
leges and universities are somewhat 
more interested in purchasing com- 
modities to be vended than they are in 
vending machines. 
This may result, in part at least, from 


purchasing the 


sales of products of institution owned 
dairies, central bakeshops, and so 
forth. 

Net surpluses from vending ma- 
chine sales at these institutions are 
used to support a variety of enterprises 
Out of the 639 re- 


spondents, 206 transferred the net 


and functions. 
surplus to general funds, 198 to stu- 
dent activity or welfare funds, 46 to 
department budgets, 123 to student 
union funds, 47 to the athletic depart- 
ment solely, and 17 to such varied 
areas as the bookstore, scholarships, 
the cafeteria. One reported use of the 
surplus for the president's public rela- 


tions fund, and another transfers the 


surplus to the faculty retirement fund. 
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Many interesting comments, which 
limited space precludes reproducing 
here, were written on the question- 
naires or in accompanying letters. 
Some institutions sent copies of their 
vending machine franchise policy and 
procedure, indicating that they have 
established a procedure to govern in- 
stallation and operation of vending 
machines and have seen the desirabil- 
ity of. centralized control. 

Centralized control is a great ad- 
vantage to the owner-operator because 
it limits the buying influences he must 
approach, simplifies and accelerates 
the installation and servicing of ma- 
chines, and provides for better distri- 
bution of vended commodities be- 
cause machines are located where they 
are really needed and not merely 
where they are wanted. It benefits the 
college or university, too, because it 
fixes on someone definite responsibility 
for the entire campus vending machine 
operation, simplifies accounting proce- 
dures, provides a closer check on food 
quality and the institution’s share of 
sales, and enables quick action to be 
taken to provide more automatic mer- 
chandising outlets as student enroll- 
ment grows. Centralization of respon- 
sibility also permits periodic review 
and reevaluation of the vending ma- 
chine operation. 


Funds Used for Entertainment 


One business manager wrote that 
“vending machines are a nice source 
of revenue for tax supported institu- 
tions because they provide funds for 
entertaining and the like that cannot 
be taken out of tax monies.” 

Another noted that “there is a ques- 
tion about owning or leasing, but a 
suitable combination can be worked 
out, so that those owned can be serv- 
iced, free of charge, by the man who 
installs the machines.” An- 
other business manager reported that 
“machines purchased are paid for in 
one 


leased 


year, not considering mainte- 
nance.” Another said: “We plan to 
have one whole room of vending ma- 
chines in a new student union to be 
completed in the summer of 1959.” 

One institution, according to the ac- 
countant answering the questionnaire, 
found that “despite increased registra- 
tion our commissions decreased.” The 
11 owner-operators of the on-campus 
machines were asked to remove them 
and bids were solicited. One owner-op- 
erator submitted the winning bid and 
“our commissions are now more than 
double.” 
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Another warns that “university 
owned vending machines would be 
much more profitable, at first, but we 
avoid operating costs and repairs and 
maintenance by having them on a 
commission basis where all we have to 
do is take the owners’ checks each 
month; we have the privilege of audit- 
ing their books.” Another business 
manager writes: “We are constantly 
getting requests for the privilege of 
installing additional vending ma- 
chines.” Evidently, this owner-oper- 
ator finds. campus installation and op- 
eration a profitable enterprise. 

Another institution found that pe- 
riodic review and reevaluation resulted 
in installation of better equipment and 
maintenance of better service, certain- 
ly an important consideration. A direc- 
tor of retail stores rejoices that “the 
vending machine is a new source of 
revenue on the college campus that 
does not require additional capital in- 
vestment.” A controller thinks the real 
problem “is keeping the college from 
appearing to be a ‘penny arcade’ or a 
‘honky-tonk’.” Reducing overcrowd- 
ing in cafeterias is an important con- 
sideration mentioned by several cor- 
respondents. 

Perhaps one of the most impressive 
findings of the survey is that vending 
has really gone to college, especially 
in the last three years. An annual in- 
crease of 12 per cent in the number of 
vending machines on campus will 
mean a 100 per cent increase by 1965. 
Actually, since college construction 
programs and college enrollments are 
climbing at an unprecedented rate, the 
per cent of increase is likely to be 
much larger much sooner. 

To utilize fully the potentialities of 
automatic merchandising in meeting 
the refreshment and feeding require- 
ments of an ever-growing student pop- 
ulation, institutions of higher educa- 
tion will turn from the use of single 
machines in isolated areas to the in- 
stallation of banks of machines dispens- 
ing a multitude of products in strate- 
gic areas. Manufacturers and suppliers 
of automatic merchandising devices 
have provided a variety of convenient 
and attractive machines that dispense 
many healthful food products and 
other items .of equal appeal to stu- 
dents. 

Vending machine operations are 
both efficient economical and 
their future on any campus is deter- 
mined mainly by the business acumen 
and imaginativeness of business offi- 
cials of colleges and universities. © 


and 
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$800 Million in Gifts to Higher Education ... Seven Airmen Die in 


University Fire ... Drop in Korean G.I. Students . . . 800 Institutions 


Take Part in Loan Program... Flee Flames in Fraternity House Fire 





Higher Education Gifts 
$800 Million in 1958 


New York Higher education in 
the United States received gifts of 
$800 1958, the 


American Association of Fund-Raising 


nearly million in 
Counsel estimated recently 
The bulletin 


that this conservative estimate means 


association’s reports 
the equivalent of $4.59 for every per- 
son in the United States as compared 
with $2.59 in 1953-54. The estimate is 
based on preliminary and unofficial re- 
ports to the government that in 1955- 
56 private gifts and grants for higher 
education were nearly $575 million. 

Giving for endowment appears to 
have been increasing at a rate close to 
$100 million annually during recent 
vears, according to the bulletin. Total 
endowment of institutions of higher 
1958 are estimated at 
nearly $4 billion as compared with 
$3.6 billion for 1956-57. 

New 1958 
added about $560 million to the value 


education in 


construction during 
of physical facilities of higher educa- 
tional institutions. Total value is now 


estimated at more than $9 billion. 


Top Honors to Texas A & M 
for Alumni Support 


Kansas Crry, Mo. — Thirty-four of 
the nation’s universities, colleges and 
schools in all parts of the country were 
honored last month “for distinguished 
achievement in the development of 
alumni support” as cash prizes and cer- 
tificates were presented to the winners 
of the first Alumni Giving Incentive 
Awards Program 

Top honors, in the form of the 
Grand Award and a check for $10,000, 
went to Texas A & M College in recog- 
nition of the record compiled by its 
1957 alumni fund. Called upon to con- 
tribute for a campus chapel, scholar- 
ships and faculty achievement awards, 
15,284 alumni of the college’s 31,200 
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graduates and former students re- 
sponded. The participation figure of 
48.9 per cent is the highest ever com- 
piled for the alumni fund effort of a 
major tax supported institution. 

Announcement of the awards was 
made as a feature of the Association 
of American College’s 45th annual 
meeting. The presentation was made 
by Dr. William W. Whitehouse, presi- 
dent of the association. President M. 
T. Harrington accepted the top award 
for Texas A & M. 

The Award Program, designed to 
broaden the base of support for higher 
education, is sponsored by American 
business and industry and has been 
launched this first year by a grant from 
the United States Steel Foundation. It 
is administered by the American Alum- 
ni Council. Entries for the program 
were received from more than 300 
universities, colleges and independent 
secondary schools. 


14 per Cent Drop in 
Korea G.I. Students 


Wasuincton, D. C. — Enrollments 
of veterans last fall under the Korean 
G.I. Bill were 14 per cent under the 
previous year, but the veteran still is 
leaving his mark on the American col- 
lege campus, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration said recently. 

V.A. estimates that some 600,000 
Korea veterans are in training, a drop 
of 100,000 under last year’s enroll- 
ment figure of 703,000. 

Of the 600,000, more than 400,000 
are in the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities, where they make up one out 
of every six males getting higher edu- 
cation these days. 

G.I. college enrollments pretty well 
held their own this year, dropping only 
a few percentage points below last 
446,000. The big drop in 
Korean G.I. Bill enrollments occurred 
in on-the-job training and on-the-farm 
training. 


years 


Seven Airmen Perish 


in University Fire 

Syracuse, N.Y. — Seven air force 
students at Syracuse University died 
as a result of a fire in a barracks dormi- 
tory on January 6. It was reported that 
20 additional air force personnel es- 
caped without injuries of consequence 
by jumping through windows of the 
one-story building. 

Fire officials were of the opinion 
that the fire started from an oil-fed 
steam boiler in the center of the 22 
room building, which was of wartime 
prefabricated housing material. 

Forty-three men from the air force 
had just been assigned to the univer- 
sity for a nine-month course in Rus- 
sian. Their headquarters is the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base at 
Dayton, Ohio, where they are attached 
to the Air Institute of Technology. 

Because of difficult winter condi- 
tions prevalent at the time of the fire, 
firemen were hampered in getting to 
the scene but were successful in pre- 
venting the fire from spreading to the 
14 other barracks in the housing de- 
velopment. 


Many Participate in 
Student Loan Program 


WasHincton, D.C. — According to 
a recent announcement by the Of- 
fice of Education, more than 800 col- 
leges and universities intend to partic- 
ipate in the new National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program. 

The institutions reporting to the 
U.S. Office of Education indicated that 
they would seek the full amount of 
federal funds authorized for loans in 
the first year — about $47% million. 

The money is to be placed in stu- 
dent loan funds from which students 
in need of financial assistance can 
borrow at reasonable terms. The vari- 
ous institutions involved will select the 
students who are to receive the loan. 
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ASPHALT + VINYL + RUBBER - LINOLEUM 


Manufacturers of Resilient Flooring 
Recommend Top-Grade Water Emulsion Wax for 


“. . . greatly improved appearance . . . co-efficient of friction not sig- 
nificantly changed . . . soiling tendency substantially decreased . . . soil 


. removal greatly facilitated . . . pronounced protection against marring 
of the surface.” 





cctmmnended where Ut meandte Pow! 


In independent laboratory tests, and in actual usage, Hillyard SUPER HIL-BRITE® meets or ex- 
ceeds these requirements on every point. Approved by Asphalt Flooring Mfrs., Rubber Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn., and U/L listed as to slip resistance. 





For resilient floors you will be proud of, choose the one highest grade water emulsion finish of them 
all. On every Super Hil-Brite label you'll find 


“WAX CONTENT—100% PURE NO. 1 PRIME YELLOW CARNAUBA” 


This statement on the label guarantees SUPER HIL-BRITE to be the finest wax product available 


Importers recognize Hillyard asthe largest importer easier to maintain, SUPER HIL-BRITE is actually 
of prime grades of Carnauba for commercial floor less expensive 
treatments. Only the very top grade is used in the Natural or synthetic, there is no substitute for 


manufacture of SUPER HIL-BRITE. Yet, because genuine Carnauba. 
it wears 3 to 4 times as long as ordinary wax and is 


, Ask the Hillyard ‘‘Maintaineer®” for expert advice M A I L THI S Cc '@) U P oO N T @) DA Y 


on treatment and maintenance of your a wee enenenen 





| 
floors. He can suggest modern, streamlined HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-3 \ 
work methods that mean real savings Please send me Free literature about Hillyard SUPER ! 
in your maintenance budget. He's HIL-BRITE finish for resilient and other floors 
‘ Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer demonstrate SUPER 
' 
On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll HIL-BRITE on my floors. No charge or obligation! 
; \ 
Noa € i 
' 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. Firm or Instit ; 
. | 
San Jose, Calif. lictitauas ; 
Passaic, N. J. \ 
City State i 
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Half-Million Grant Helps 
10 Midwestern Colleges 


New York. — The Ford Foundation 
recently announced a grant of $525,- 
000 to help the 10 colleges in the “As- 
sociated Colleges of the Midwest” un- 
dertake 
educational and financial problems. 
Mount 


lowa, was named as the fiscal agent for 


a cooperative approach on 


Cornell College, Vernon, 
the group, which includes the follow- 
ing colleges: Beloit, 
Grinnell, Knox, Lawrence, 


mouth, Ripon and St Olaf. 


Carleton, Coe, 


Mon- 
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... engineered to 
meet the exacting 
requirements of the 


Audio-Visual profession 


All the colleges are liberal arts in- 
stitutions and their total enrollment 
represents about 10,000 students and 
approximately 700 faculty members. 

The grant will cover basic operating 
costs of the schools for five years and 
the group will raise matching funds 
to be used for special projects and later 
operations. 

Although the Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest will conduct joint studies 
and experiments and some joint op- 
erations, each member college still will 
retain full independence of control 
over its own affairs. 


) 
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PROJECTION SCREENS BY DA-LITE 





Successful A-V planning demands 
equipment that will take years 
of hard, consistent use! That's why 
you'll want to select a Vidiomaster 
Screen by Da-Lite. 50 years of 
important engineering improve- 
ments are your assurance of 
quality construction features in 
every Da-Lite screen. Choose from mat 
white or “White Magic” glass beaded 
or the entirely new Wonderlite* 


Lenticular surface which gives superior 


performance even in undarkened rooms. 





WRITE for name of Franchised 
Da-Lite A-V dealer in your area 
who will gladly demonstrate the 
full line of Vidiomaster Screens! 


‘The standard by which all 
others are judged” 


Da-Lite 


SCREEN COMPANY 
Warsaw, Indiana 
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SERVING INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION FOR HALF A CENTURY 
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79 Countries Represented 
Among Cornell Students 


IrHaca, N.Y. — The number of for- 
eign students at Cornell University has 
reached an all-time high, with 709 
graduate and undergraduate men and 
women from 79 countries registered. 
This represents an increase of 69 over 
last year’s total and puts Cornell near 
the top of U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties in the number of foreign students 
enrolled. 

There is one more country repre- 
sented this year than last. Four coun- 
tries — Wales, Yugoslavia, the Nether- 
lands Antilles, and Tobago — which 
were not represented at Cornell last 
year have students studying there 
now. Three countries — Afghanistan, 
Uruguay and the 
represented on campus last year but 
are not this year. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 
graduate students at Cornell are from 
foreign countries with 468 registered. 
The remaining 241 foreign students 
are undergraduates. 

The college of agriculture has the 
greatest concentration of foreign stu- 
dents with 269. The college of arts and 
sciences has the second greatest with 
121 students, and the college of engi- 
neering is a close third with 115 stu- 
dents. 


Bahamas — were 


This year’s registration shows an in- 
crease in the number of students from 
two major areas of the world — Europe 
and the Far East. This year Europe 
has sent 138 students to Cornell 
compared with 111 last year, and the 
Far East has sent 239 as compared 
with last year’s total of 218. The num- 
ber of students from the other — 
Near and Middle East, 


Africa and Latin America — has re- 


areas — the 


mained relatively stable. 

Canada with 95 students has the 
largest delegation at Cornell; India, 
with 65, is second. The Far East also 
accounts for the rest of the top six — 
China with 41, Japan with 27, and the 
Philippines and 
each. 


Thailand with 25 


Countries which are represented by 
10 or more students are England, 
Greece, Scotland, Iran, Israel, 
Korea, Cuba, Venezuela, 
Egypt, Australia and Jamaica. 


France, 
Indonesia, 


Fraternity House Burns 

WILLiAMstown, Mass. — A fire in 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
house at Williams College caused 
damage of an estimated $100,000 and 
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IMONIZ 


HEAVY DUTY 


SLIP RESISTANT 


SIMONIZ 





THE SIGN OF BETTER MAINTENANCE 
PROFESSIONAL QUALITY ...SENSIBLY PRICED 


For any type of floor maintenance, look to SIMONIZ 
Commercial maintenance products—for SIMONIZ is 
the oldest, most respected name in waxes, cleaners and 
finishes. 

These unique and exclusive formulations are designed 
to fit your floor maintenance program—immediately 
make it an economical, long-lasting proposition. 


So remember: whenever you need a professional- 


SIMONIZ 


FOR LONG WEAR - LESS CARE 
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quality, sensibly priced floor maintenance product— 
SIMONIZ MAKES IT, 

Order from your Simoniz Commercial Prodycts Distrib- 
utor, or mail the coupon today! 
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Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division— CO-2) | 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois | 
| |_|] Without obligation, please send details of your Commercial | 
| Maintenance Products. | 
i [] Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. | 
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New 
‘Tender 


Taste! 


The new team of Hobart food cutter and tenderizer in 
your kitchen can put a new item on your menu. It’s a new 
and more delicious tenderized steak. 


How? The Hobart food cutter blends the fat and flavor of 
suet with low-cost shank, neck and trimmings...removes 
all tough tendons, gristle and sinews. Quickly processed, 
the product is then knit into tender-taste, juicy, waste- 
free, tenderized steaks by the Hobart tenderizer—a taste 
treat that builds repeat business. 


The same food cutter with its convenient attachments 
can be profitably used to produce a wide variety of meat, 
fruit, vegetable and salad items...in fact, its kitchen-wide 
utility is limited only by your imagination. Call your 
Hobart Representative today for a demonstration of this 
profit-building team—right in your own kitchen. The 
Hobart Manufacturing Co., Dept. 301, Troy, Ohio. 


Profit-Building Team... 


of Hobart tender- 
izer and food cut- 
ter will give you 
that “edge” on 
competition 
you’ ve been look- 
ing for—and at 
low cost. 





A Complete Line with Nationwide Sales and Service 
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The World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of . 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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injuries to five students. Many students 
utilized ropes of sheets and blankets 
when expansion type fire escapes froze 
solid in the sub-zero temperature. 


$10,000 Gift to A.A.U.P. 
Academic Freedom Fund 


WasHINGTON, D.C. — The American 
Association of University Professors re- 
cently announced receipt of a grant of 
$10,000 from the Fund for the Repub- 
lic. This money will be added to the 
association's Academic Freedom Fund. 
It will be used to help teachers who 
have been discharged or suspended 
without pay in clear violation of aca- 
demic freedom. Assistance will also 
be given the faculty of a college on 
university where a_ general crisis 
threatens freedom in education. 

Dr. William P. Fidler, general sec- 
retary of the A.A.U.P., pointed out 
that although the kinds of threats to 
freedom may change from time to 
time, the need for protection of profes- 
sors remains unchanged and is of 
paramount importance. He cited the 
indiscriminate penalties that were suf- 
fered by a total of six teachers at the 
Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia and Texas Technological Col- 
lege for their beliefs or associations. At 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the 
freedom of a teacher to discuss soberly 
his views on racial desegregation was 
violated. The coming years will in- 
evitably reveal new examples of hostile 
pressures upon academic freedom. 

Dr. Fidler stated that it is not 
teachers alone who are protected by 
adequate safeguards to academic free- 
dom. All the people of the United 
States benefit from expert opinion, 
freely expressed without fear, on all of 
the problems of modern life. That 
opinion comes in large part from aca- 
demic circles. Every available re- 
source, including the Academic Free- 
dom Fund of the A.A.U.P., must be 
used to see that free discussion is neve 
silenced, Dr. Fidler concluded. 


Case Alumni Directory 
Gives Interesting Data 


CLEVELAND. — Almost one out of 
every 10 graduates of Case Institute 
of Technology is a top-level exec- 
utive, a study of the Case Alumni 
Directory reveals. 

Out of the 8711 graduates (plus 
276 members of the 1958 graduating 
class) listed, 806 hold positions rang- 
ing from chief engineer to chairman of 
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the board. This figure becomes even 
more impressive in the light of the 
fact that the graduates in the age 
group which might be expected to be 
reaching executive levels form less 
than half the number of graduates. 

Only 3724 alumni graduated from 
Case before 1940, and thus might be 
expected to be 40 years old and ap- 
proaching their maximum earning 
power at the present time Of the jobs 
held, there are 15 chairmen of the 
board; 362 company presidents; 118 
company owners 209 vice presidents 
14 directors of research, and 112 chief 
engineers 

The directory also shows that more 
than half the graduates live in the 
greater Cleveland area. California 
New York, Michigan and Pennsylvania 
are also favored residences Recipients 
of bachelor’s degrees at Case also live 


in 34 foreign countries 


Lehigh Seniors Start 


Class Insurance Plan 

BETHLEHEM, Pa Lehigh Univer 
sity seniors in December started a 
campaign to raise $150,000 through 
class insurance. Eugene M. Mercy |i 
West Orange, N.]., has been named 
chairman of the drive, according to 
an announcement by Carl F. Schier 
IIT, Baltimore, class president 

The plan calls for each senior to 
take out a 20 vear endowment life in- 
surance policy for $300 at an annual 
cost of $14. The fund is to be turned 
over to the university at the 20th re- 
union of the class for a project to be 
determined by the class in 1979 

Lehigh’s last 10 classes have sub- 
scribed $983,400 under the class in- 
surance plan 

The policy is a combined life insur- 
ance and endowment policy. In the 
event of nonpayment of premiums, a 
class fund will be used as long as it 
lasts to make such payment in ordet 
to keep all policies in force 

In the event of the death of the in- 
sured at any time during the 20 years, 
the $300 value of the policy is paid at 
once, and such proceeds will be held 
in a special fund by the university for 
inclusion in the memorial gift in 1979 

The class insurance program at Le- 
high was first adopted by the class of 
1929. The next class to use this type 
of class memorial gift was that of 1938 
Starting last June, there will be an 
uninterrupted flow of class gifts as the 
result of the annual class insurance 


programs adopted since 1938. 
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No matter how closely you figure, profits shrink if you 
cannot control portions and costs closely. Hobart power 
saws give you this vital portion control at a saving. Power 
cutting is faster, easier...increases productivity. Your 
uniform portions increase customer acceptance. 

Featuring Hobart’s higher blade speed, full roller-bear- 
ing-supported carriage and rigid gauge plate, the Model 
5012 assures cleaner, straighter cutting—no wedge- 
shaped cuts. Size of cut is accurately set for fu// cutting 
clearance. All parts are quickly 
removed without tools... 
cleaned far more easily in less 
time. Totally enclosed scrap 
compartment...removable 
pan. Motor and drive sani- 
tarily sealed in own compartt- 
ment. The Hobart Manufac- 
turing Co., Dept. 301, Troy, 
Ohio. 


Size for size, every Hobart saw, 
such as this new Model 5012, 
gives you greatest productivity, 
sanitation and safety. Ask for a 
demonstration of Hobart power 
cutting advantages. 





A Complete Line with Nationwide Sales and Service 
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Automatic Solution 
to YOUR 
Parking Problems 


= 


PARCOA 


Off-Street, Controlled 
Parking Lot Systems 


Lower Cost + Higher Revenue 


Now ... with Parcoa Systems . . . parking can 
continue day and night, smoothly, safely, quickly 
with NO INTERRUPTIONS . . . NO CONFUSION .. . 
NO OVER-CROWDING 
Designed by engineers who have studied off 
street parking problems to give you every pos- 
sible benefit 
Affords complete installation and operating 
simplicity. PARCOA gives you the answer to 
both controlled parking and good income. 


A PARCOA system means LOW FIRST COST. . . 
LOW OPERATING COST . an operation that 
actually PAYS FOR ITSELF. Your revenue is pro- 
tected at all times. 


Here is automatic parking that assures 100% 
collection . . . that means ease of maintenance .. . 
that has proved itself in the service of business, 
industry, hospitals, schools and municipalities. 
Before deciding on a parking control method 
or installation of meters . . . investigate PARCOA 
learn the many benefits and the advantages 
the simple answer to parking problems. 
Find out how PARCOA parking gates can solve 
your problems. Write today for Bulletin No. 580. 
Choice territories available. Distributor 
inquiries invited. 


PARTDA 


Johnson 


——— 
Systems 


TT 


Noe tg oe Be 


—- 


FLEXIBLE OPERATION 


These 
choice 
tion of 


control types give you a 
of individual or combina- 
controls to fit your needs. 





i pan ee 
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CODED CARD-KEY 
for cars parking 

on monthly or 

reserved basis 


COIN OPERATION 


for controlled transit 
parking 


TICKET ISSUING 


SYSTEM 


for merchants re 
stricted free parking 


service 


TIME-DATED 
TICKET 
DISPENSER 


for automatic self serv- 
ice in merchant partic- 
ipation parking 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN OTHER MAJOR cimies USTED UNDER BOWSER, INC. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


Analyzes National 
Defense Education Act 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Graduate students 
soon may be rolling off collegiate as- 
sembly lines at a cost to the federal 
government of around $18,000 each, 
according to a study of the National 
Act of 1958 re- 
leased by the College Life Insurance 
Company of America. 

Married students with two children 
will receive $3200 in their first year of 
study, increasing to $3600 in their 
third year. Moreover, the school they 
are attending may become the bene- 
ficiary of Uncle Sam to the tune of an 
added $7500. 

John Burkhart, College Life presi- 
dent, observed that this legislation, 
supposedly inspired by Sputnik, makes 
going back to school most attractive to 
the student but may place fresh strains 


Defense Education 


on an 
budget. 


already foundering federal 

He stated that many of the pro- 
grams initiated under the act will re- 
quire greatly expanded future ap- 
propriations. For example, the much 
publicized student loan program 
authorized the expenditure of $295 
million through 1961 but only $6 mil- 


lion has thus far been appropriated. 


Methodists Give Many 


Millions for Education 


Kansas Crry, Mo. — Methodists of 
the United States gave more than $8,- 
375,000 for current operation of their 
colleges and other educational institu- 
tions during the 1957-58 fiscal year. 
This was an increase of more than $1,- 
250,000 over the previous year. 

The announcement was made by 
the Rev. Dr. John O. Gross, Nashville, 
Tenn., director of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of The 
Methodist Church. 


port at the commission’s annual meet- 


He made the re- 


ing, held here early in January. 

In addition to colleges, the funds 
were contributed to Methodist related 
universities, theological schools, sec- 
ondary schools, and Wesley Founda- 
Methodist 


centers at state and independent col- 


tions, which are student 
leges and universities. A total of 117 
educational institutions are related to 
the Methodist Board of 


There are 168 accredited 


Education. 
Wesley 
Foundations 

that 74 of 
100 an- 


conferences 


Dr. Gross also said 


Methodism’s approximately 
have 


nual { regional } 
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THESE FREE 
ie Val ice ied) 25 ae 


SAVE 3500 


PER CLASSROOM 


+} 


CUT Fuel CosT® 
uero 40% 


»». HELP BALANCE 
BUDGETS! 





Duka BUSH 


AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, 
HEATING PRODUCTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Dunham-Bush, Inc. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT 


WEST HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT . MICHIGAN CITY 





MARSHALLTOWN, [OWA 


Ve 
WEAT-x, Wee THE GRUNNER CO. ounmans-eusn (camaoa). LTO 
OunwAM-BUSH 
ePewsrer. wy WEST HARTFORD. Conn TORONTO CANADA 
Cn ert ABU EH e enuNNER COmPORATION (CaAmADA) o 
.GnOOM ENGLAND rOorT HOrE. ONTARIO 
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a. 
FUEL SAVINGS written in YOUR BUILDING PLANS ? 














Have you analyzed your building plans 
beyond the original cost? 


Consider your heating system costs on the basis 
of the fotal bill you have to pay from installation 
through 20 years operation. 


Your answer is Dunham-Bush Vari-Vac Heating 

tied in with Vari-Air Ventilating. 

Proved in educational use, Vari-Vac has cut fuel cost 
up to 40%. Vari-Air can cut construction cost 

as much as $500 per classroom. 


DEPEND ON DUNHAM-BUSH ... FOR HEALTHY 
CLASSROOMS ... FOR ECONOMICAL HEATING, 
VENTILATING AND COOLING... FOR 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE SAVINGS. 


THIS MAY BE THE MOST IMPORTANT INQUIRY YOU EVER SENT 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC., 
West Hartford 10, Conn. 
Please send me free VARI-VAC and VARI-AIR booklets 


NAME 

TITLE SCHOOL 
STREET 

city ZONE STATE 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





pledged to give $1.30 or more per 
church member toward support of cur- 
rent operations of Methodist related 
Wesley 


Foundations each year for the rest of 


colleges, universities and 
the denomination’s 1956-60 quadren- 
nium. The $1.30 per member is a mini- 
mum goal set for the quadrennium by 
Methodism’s 1956 General Confer- 
ence 

Dr. Gross reported that the Method- 
ist Church had more than $947 
million invested in institutions of 
higher learning at the end of the 1957- 
58 fiscal vear. Of this amount, a little 


more than $407 million represented 
endowment and $540 million property 
values. The total is an increase of more 
than $136 million over 1955-56. 


Many Conferences Held 


on Cornell Campus 


Irnaca, N. Y. — Nearly 30,000 per- 
sons attended conferences on the Itha- 
ca campus of Cornell University dur- 
ing the 1957-58 academic year, it was 
announced recently by Edgar A. Whit- 
ing, chairman of the committee on 
conferences. This brings to 128,000 


LOOK AT THE FACTS! 


In the washrooms of many colleges and 

universities Mosinee Turn-Towls, compared 
to the service previously used, have reduced 
the cost of towel service from 25% to 50%. 


In a 16-day test, an Eastern university 

found that the janitorial expense in connection 
with towel service was reduced 65% when 
controlled type Turn-Towls were in use. 


Quality of service goes up as costs go down 
because Turn-Towls have faster absorbency 
than any towel on the American market. 


Write for name of your nearest distributor 


BAY WEST PAPER CoO. 


1110 W. Mason St., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


the number of persons who have at- 
tended conferences at Cornell during 
the last four years. 

As in other years, the largest single 
group (8682) was attracted by the an- 
nual Farm and Home Week in March. 
The Congress of 4-H Clubs of New 
York State attracted 1000 visitors to 
the campus in June. 

Last year saw 193 such conferences. 
Organizations as diverse as the Ameri- 
can Physical Society, the National As- 
sociation of Christmas Tree Growers, 
United Steelworkers of America, and 
the New York State Community The- 
atre Association made use of Cornell’s 
facilities for meetings, short courses, 


and conferences. 


Foreign Students Show 
Big Increase at Stanford 


STANFORD, Catir. — Foreign stu- 
dents attending Stanford University 
have increased 20 per cent over the 
previous Werner 
Warmbrunn, foreign student adviser, 
recently reported. 


academic year, 


A compilation showed that this year 
125 foreign students are registered, 
compared with 347 students for the 
previous year Of the current group, 
35 are women. 

The students represent 59 coun- 
tries, with 40 per cent from Far or 
Near Eastern countries. Thirty-eight 
per cent come from European coun- 
tries, and the others from Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Canada and Latin America. 

The report showed that Stanford's 
school of engineering attracted 43 per 
cent, the largest proportion. The 
school of humanities and sciences en- 
rolled 34 per cent, with economics 
and chemistry courses receiving the 
most attention. 

More than half of the visitors hold 
scholarships, fellowships or assistant- 
ships. 

Since 1955, U.S. Government aid 
for foreign students has dropped, 
while aid from the university itself, 
home governments, and private 
sources has doubled in the same pe- 
riod. 

Activities of foreign students and 
their American friends at Stanford 
were given sharper focus in the fall of 
1957, when a campus residence was 
converted to an International Center. 

During the year students play host 
to consular representatives for talks on 
various countries, take an annual 
Christmas trip to the Grand Canyon, 


an Easter vacation camping trip to 
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1. UNDERGROUND 
AIR SUPPLY 


2. AIR FLOW 
THROUGH FLOOR 


3. 11/2” CONCRETE 
OVER FORMS 


4. 2” SCREEDED PAD 
5. AIR OUTLET 


6. RADIATION 
THROUGH FLOOR 


PERMANENT TEMPERATE 
RADIANT FLOOR PANEL 


4/ 
CONTINUOUS WINDOW WALL 
CONVECTION CURTAIN 
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DRAFTLESS SILENT POSITIVE 
MECHANICAL VENTILATION 











DIVERSIFIED CHOICE OF REGISTER OUTLETS 
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When cooling through an AIRFLOOR, the floor itself doe tween 70°F and 74°F in temperate climates, and between 
AT NO EXTRA CcoOsT approximately 50% of the cooling while 50% is convected 70°F and 80°F in colder climates. The air temperature from 
through the perimeter register The floor temperature the registers will range between 68°F and 85°F. With these 
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COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


13729 EAST ROSECRANS AVENUE * UNIVERSITY 3-5735 * NORWALK, CALIFORNIA 

















OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, VISALIA, AND SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS; PHOENIX, ARIZ.; BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


BUFFALO, N. Y.; DETROIT, MICH; AND WEST HARTFORD, CONN 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT OR ENGINEER 
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for particular 


chefs and bakers... 


the mixer with a 
thousand speeds 


is the choice! 


BLAKESLEE 


Veable Soeed MIXERS 


Mixing at ANY speed 
at the turn of a dial 


Successful chefs and bakers take 
great pride in their work. They 
agree that proper mixing plays 
an important role in good foods 
preparation. 


That’s why Blakeslee Variable 
Speed Mixers are becoming 80 
popular, Chefs and bakers know 
that with a Blakeslee they can 
mix at any speed they prefer, to 
give them that “just right” touch. 
Old fashioned gear type mixers 
are limited to only 3 or 4 speeds 
... but with Blakeslee’s variable 
speed drive it’s possible to get 
any speed desired between the 
lowest and highest speeds. What’s 
equally important you can change 
speeds without ever stopping the 
beater. Just touch the dial and 
you speed up or slow down— 
easily and safely. 


= TP ea 








Years of Trouble-Free Service 





. > f 
qr : =~ | 


G.S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


NEW YORK «+ 


In the variable speed control Blakeslee 
engineers have eliminated more than 50% 
of the gears found in sliding gear type 
mixers. This reduction of gears naturally 
reduces expensive repairs and production 
delays. All bearings are of either the roller 
or ball type, and are designed to reduce 
wear and tear to a minimum. Every 
Blakeslee Mixer owner is assured of years 
of uninterrupted and money-saving service. 


Dept. 120-A 


1844 So. Laramie Ave. 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


LOS ANGELES «+ TORONTO 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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Mexico, and sponsor a “Gourmet In- 
ternationale” and fashion show which 
last spring netted $1000 for scholar- 
ship funds. 

They are assisted by the Commu- 
nity Committee for International Stu- 
dents, a volunteer women’s group 
composed of faculty wives and area 
residents who provide orientation and 
hospitality services for the visitors. 


Smith Students Donate 
Time To Aid Professors 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. — Students 
at Smith College have volunteered to 
contribute a total of 175 unpaid hours 
a week to relieve their professors of 
such nonteaching tasks as checking 
bibliographies, taking books to and 
from the library, and typing. 

The project originated with the 
curriculum committee, which is made 
up of students and serves as a liaison 
between the undergraduates and the 
college authorities on courses of study. 
Chairman is Louise Ritchey, honor 
student from Cincinnati. “We hope by 
doing these tasks to allow our pro- 
fessors more time for study and re- 
search, freeing them from some of the 
petty work they are obliged to do,” 
Miss Ritchey said. 


Bowdoin Inaugurates 
Monthly Payment Plan 


Brunswick, MAINe. — Bowdoin Col- 
lege undergraduates may now pay for 
their education each year in 12 month- 
ly payments of approximately $160 
each, Dr. James S. Coles, president of 
the college, announced recently. 

The total charges at Bowdoin for 
the current year, including room, 
board and tuition, amount to approxi- 
mately $1870, of which tuition is 
$1050. Students may choose to make 
either two equal payments each year, 
one at the beginning of each semester, 
or 12 equal payments, one due each 
month July through June. There is an 
annual service charge of $18 for those 
choosing the 12 payment plan. 

“It is hoped,” Dr. Coles stated, “that 
this new program will provide signifi- 
cant assistance to many students in fi- 
nancing their college education. In 
spite of the value of a college educa- 
tion in terms of dollars alone, dollar- 
wise it has not competed on any Com- 
parable basis with the purchase of the 
family home, the family car, or even, 
for that matter, with vacation travel on 


a go-now-pay-later basis. 
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MARK “YES” of “No” IN SPACES AT RIGHT 


4, Do seats have 4 true horizontal telescoping operation 
in which all seat rows are supported on rigid vertical 
uprights during opening and closing? 


_ Is steel understructure 4 completely free-standing self- 
t f ed, indepen ent of w 


7 Isit sway-braced t 
port cap dous deflection? 


_ Has each full length seat row at least four vertical up- 
rights to support 4 capacity load in complete safety? 


_ Are all seat-supporting uprights equipped with at least 

two rubber-tread rollers that retract under load so 

weight is borne by stee shoes instead of by wall 
fastenings oF floor-denting casters? 


_ Are roller housings at bottom of each upright, and tele- 
scoping sleeves at top, interlocked to insure straight- 
line, non-binding opening and closing of seats? 


_ Is each seat board slanted backward slightly for maxi- 
mum comfort instead of resting flatly on uprights? 


, Are fronts of seat sections perfectly vertical when closed 
to safeguard against acct ents during fast-act! 
(Vertical fronts also permit flush recessing of s 


Can one seat row, two rows, Of aS many rows aS desired, 
be opened for use while all other seats remain closed? 


_ Do seats have 4 finish equivalent to two coats of alkyd 
melamine yarnish that give up to 15 times more weal 
resistance , that won't chip of discolor? 


i seats are te be power-operated, is po 

integral with seat sections, and is it of adequat 

to operate entire banks of seats simultaneously from 
one control switch? 
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M.S.U. Given Gifts of 
More Than $1 Million 


Marguette, Micu.—Gifts and 
grants of $1,096,331.02, including 
$293,185 for international programs, 
were accepted for Michigan State Uni- 
versity by its governing board recently. 

Included were 54 grants totaling 
$72,261.47 to be used for scholarship 
and loan fund purposes. 

Two grants to be used under the di- 
rection of Dean Glen L. Taggart in in- 
ternational programs include $159,970 
from the U.S, Depaitment of Defense 


and $133,215 from the International 
Cooperation Administration. The first 
grant allows continuation of the coop- 
erative relationship between M.S.U. 
technical advisers and the University 
of the Ryukyus on Okinawa, a project 
which started in 1951. The LC.A. 
grant is for continuance of M.S.U. ac- 
tivities in connection with the develop- 
ment of the school of business adminis- 
tration in Sao Paulo, Brazil. This pro- 
gram is also sponsored by the Getulio 
Vargas Foundation in Brazil. 

A $73,000 grant from the Interna- 


tional Cooperation Administration was 


IS YOUR DEVELOPMENT PLAN A COPY? 


(It Deserves To Be An Original) 


The particular financial needs of your institution may be sim- 


ilar to those of all other colleges and universities. But the 


means through which these needs are to be satisfied have to 


be different. There are no two educational institutions in this 


Nation whose total concepts are alike Educational goals, ad- 


ministrative programs, geographical and economic regions, 


type and location of alumni, specific physical requirements 


_ all differ in greater or lesser degree. And so the devel- 


opment plan for your State's largest institution may well be a 


completely improper model after which to fashion your own. 
} 


A cost-free survey and specific 


recommendations drawn 


therefrom can provide the groundwork for a development 


program tailored to fit your institution alone. 


You may obtain this data by writing any of the Lawson Asso- 


ciates offices shown below. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES... 


Home Office: 

54 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
ROckville Centre 8000 


Western Division: 
101 Jones Building 
Seattle, Washington 


Mutual 2-3691 Financial 6-4504 


North Central Division: 


24 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Central Division: 

3545 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Jefferson 5-6022 


Southwest Division: 

2015 J Street 

Sacramento 14, California 
Hickory 6-5759 
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accepted by the State Board of Agri- 
culture to be used under the direction 
of Dr. David K. Berlo, associate pro- 
fessor of communication arts and the 
communications research center. 

Dr. Berlo’s project includes 14 one- 
week seminars to train approximately 
850 L.C.A. participants in communica- 
tions technics. 


Carnegie Tech Given 
$5 Million Mellon Gift 


PirtspuRGH. — Trustees of the 
A. W. Mellon Educational and Char- 
itable Trust have provided an endow- 
ment of $5 million to strengthen the 
faculty of the college of fine arts, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

In a recent joint announcement from 
the university, Board Chairman James 
M. Bovard and President J. C. Warner 
saw the grant as “opening new direc- 
tions in creating a center for educa- 
tional and creative achievement in the 
fine arts.” 

Forerunner of the gift was a com- 
prehensive study of the objectives and 
development of the college of fine arts 
which was financed by a grant of 
$26,000 from the trust in 1953. The 
new grant of $5 million climaxes this 
five-year study. 

The new endowment provides for: 

1. Creation of not less than four 
distinguished chairs to be known as 
the Andrew Mellon Professorships, 
one of which will be in painting, de- 
sign and sculpture; one in the depart- 
ment of music; one in drama, and one 
in architecture. 

2. Allotment of $30,000 a year from 
the income of the fund to enable 
eminent artists and scholars, who 
would not be available on a permanent 
basis, to join the faculty as visiting 
professors for restricted periods of time 
from one month to a year. 

3. Allotment of the remainder of 
the income of the fund to the improve- 
ment of the salaries of the faculty pro- 
viding instruction to students in the 
college of fine arts in order to assure 
the retention and recruitment of the 
ablest teachers and scholars. 

In accepting the grant, the board 
of trustees of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology agreed to undertake to ob- 
tain from other sources funds for a 
$3 million dramatic arts center. Con- 
struction of the center is a part of Car- 
negie’s $25,350,000 development pro- 
gram. With this latest grant, the pro- 
gram has now reached approximately 


70 per cent of its announced objec tive 
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NEW FROM WAYNE 


CONTINUOUS ROLLING GYMSTANDS 


motorized! ‘|F=| 


Now in place of 4, 5, 6, or & individual gvm- available inch of floor space for vour gvm seating 


This exciting ney Wavne Weld desien re we 


stand sections along a wall, Wayne lets you 
have on sleek, sweeping bank of seating the 
entire length of your gymnasium. Yes, a complet tant advantages: ul 


I 
unit seat, foot and riser boards in one 


sectional gymstand seating and offers these impor 


» to ( wreased seating 
capacity is fully automatic, requires no manual 
continuous section operation ill Hin prove the ippe ital | ou 
Opens and closes automatically | int gymnasium. [his is truly a major seat 


of a convenient key switch, makes u f ever for America’s finest g 


See Wayne’s Continuous Motorized Seatir e Pal co 


AASA Convention, Atlantic City, Feb 
WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


sndstands Folding Partitions ¢ Basketball Back 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 

President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity; secretary: Elmer Jagow, Knox Col- 
lege. 

National Federation Consulting Service, 
44 Washington Street, Wellesley Hills 81, 
Mass. Irwin K. French, executive director. 
Association of College and University 

Housing Officers 
President: J. Arthur Pringle, University of 


Washington; secretery-treasurer: Leonard 
A. Schaadt, University of Michigan. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Helen Amberg, Campus Store, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y.; general 
manager: Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Association of College Unions 


President: J. Wayne Stark, A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Convention: April 8-I1, 
Miami Beach, Fla 


Deauville Hotel, 





Some Recent Programs Directed 
by American City Bureau 





COLLEGE 


TYPE OF PROJECT 





Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind 


Development Program 





Loyola Academy, Chicago, Illinois 
(2nd campaign) 





New Building Campaign 





Pacific Lutheran College 
Parklan, Washington 


Local Community Campaign 





~ South Dakota State College 
Brooking, South Dakota 


“Stadium for State” Campaign 





Tudor Hall Preparatory School 
indianapolis, Indiana 








Building Campaign 








When your plans call for additional funds, 
Bring in the Bureau... 
Fund-Raising is Our Business 


American Cj ity Bureau 


(Established 1913) 
3520 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, IMlinois 
New York & West Coast Representatives 


FOUNDING MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: George W. Warren Jr., Balti- 
more Department of Education, Baltimore; 
executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 146! 
Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 
Convention: May 11-13, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 


National Association of 
— Plant Administrators 
Universities and Colleges 
President: M. F. Fifield, University of 
New Mexico; secretary-treasurer: J. D. 
McFarland, University of Arkansas. 
Convention: May 10-13, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 
American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Howard S. Curtis, Brown Uni- 
versity; executive director: W. Noel Johns- 
—. 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 


Convention: July 12-15, French Lick, Ind. 
College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Paul A. Hartley, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; executive secre- 
tary; Donald E. Dickason, University of Illi- 
nois, Permanent headquarters, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 

Convention: June 28-July |. University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 

American Alumni Council 

President: Donald E. Smith, University of 
Rochester; executive director: Ernest T. 
Stewart, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Convention: June 28-July 2, Grand Ho- 
tel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 

President: William M. Jones, North Caro- 
lina College; secretary: S. V. Jeter, Clark 
College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Convention: April 23-25, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Central Association 
President: Robert W. Hoefer, University 
of Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer: Ralph 
Olmsted, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 
Convention: May 16-18, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Eastern Association 

President: John F. Meck, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertzfeld, 
University of Rochester. 

Convention: Nov. 29-Dec. 
Southern Association 

President: G. C. Henricksen, Duke Univer- 
sity; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity. 

Convention: April 19-21, 
Louisville, Ky. 


1, Boston. 


Brown Hotel, 


Western Association 

President: Duncan |. McFadden, Stanford 
University; secretary: Robert B. Gilmore, 
California Institute of Technology. 

Convention: May 3-6, Disneyiand Hotel, 
Anaheim, Calif. 

Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 

President: W. J. Condo, controller, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba; secretary-treasurer: D. 
S. Claringbold, treasurer, Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
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THE BEST 


with NEW GOLDEN GLOW sien 
Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine : ' 
crackers. They're tastier, flakier and snapping 


crisp. These top-quality crackers are always 
perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 


*Premium Snow Flake Saltine Crackers in the Pacific tates 
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A sample slab of Tectum roof deck is shown exposed to the intense heat of a gas 
torch. Tectum will not support combustion. 


‘Tectum...a specification for 


firesafe school construction 


fectum roof deck materials are listed 
noncombustible by Underwriters’ Lab 
oratories, Inc., and carry favorable 
insurance rates in most communities 
fectum is not only firesafe, but struc- 
tural, insulating and acoustical, It is 
engineered for maximum safety of roof 
loading and for worker's safety while 
on the roof deck. It also possesses high 
impact strength. Tectum has helped 
popularize the open construction con 
cept with its multi-value benefits and 
natural good looks. It is widely used 
for remodeling as well as new school 
construction 


Over fifty percent of all Tectum pro 
duced for the past six years has gone 
for school and university building con- 
struction. It combines structural advan- 
tages and cost reduction features for 
greatest application. Write Tectum 
Corporation, Newark, Ohio for com 
plete information. Plants in Newark 
Ohio and Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Regional offices and competent distrib- 
utors in all major areas. 


“htectum a: 





A TECTUM ROOF DECK becomes an effec- 
tive fire barrier in any kind of building — 
an ideal material meeting rigid codes for 
school safety. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Harold Taylor, 
president of Sar- 
ah Lawrence 
College, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., has 
asked the board 
of trustees of the 
college that he be 


Harold Taylor 


ties as president at the end of the pres- 


relieved of his du- 


ent academic vear, according to an an- 
nouncement by Lloyd K. Garrison, 
chairman of the board. Dr. Tavlor will 
leave his post as of June 30 and plans 
to devote the next vear to study, writ 
ing and travel in Europe and_ the 
United States. He was appointed to 
the presidency of the college in 1945 
at the age of 30 

Lyle W. Ashby, assistant executive 
secretary for educational services for 
the last three vears with the National 
Education Association, has just been 
named deputy executive secretary of 
the N.E.A 

Alonzo G. Moron, president of 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va 
left January 6 for a two-month lecture 
tour in India under the auspices of the 
State Department. His lectures are 
being presented for the purpose of in- 
terpreting the United States to India 

N. A. M. MacKenzie, president of 
the University of British Columbia 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. At the 
same time, it was announced that 
Raymond B. Allen, chancellor of the 
University of California, Los Anegles 
would serve as vice chairman of the 
25 member board during the coming 
vear. According to news reports, two 
new trustees were elected to fill 
vacancies: Clark Kerr, president of the 
University of California, and Logan 
Wilson, president of the University of 
Texas. 

Thomas M. Schmid, sales manage 
of the Johns Hopkins Press, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Association of American University 
Presses, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by August Fruge, now 
president of the organization and di- 
rector of the University of California 
Press. Mr. Schmid assumed his new 
duties as the association's first execu- 
tive secretary on January 15. Offices 
for the Association of American Uni- 
versity Presses will be in New York. 

Julius A. Stratton, formerly chan 


cellor and acting president of Massa 
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Over 50 years experience | 
nd re back Monrce 
Folding Tables and other | 
products Largest wy 
in the world selling fold- | 
ing table direct ach is 
churches, lodges, el ho. | 
tels, and other institutions. | MONROE ~~, 
No. 3 
; Factory Prices | crit by 
P 30x96 in 7 
and Discounts | 30 in. high Easily Seats 10 
oO atalogs mn H 
saleumen, “Our manufecte® | {5 on each side) 
ing ane | distr but savings 
are pas on to the or- | Maximum seating capacity and comfort. Exclusive 
ganization ms and insti tutio MONROE folding steel pedestals eliminate knee in- 
like the over 51,000 whom | terference. Folds flat 12 tables stack"’ only 20 
we have served \ inches higt Ideal for nultiple dining and recre- 
| ational activities Thi model offered ji 8 sizes 
All Steel i & Momre: Top Finishes—Tempered we. ite (as 
\ Folding Chairs shown Orr el Blon-D and Melamine Plastic 
; onro A j 
he chairs ine attrac, | Monroe Fold Lite a | AN ta 
tive range of Utility Tables 
poBA, styles, sizes at | Conventional teel 
‘ = Sens petens. ee folding legs. 16 sizes \ 
‘ durability nd | og Ee } "| 
ease of handling 8’, special size t e 
] wder. Masonite and Ornacel Blon.D tops. 
| —_ 
i 
| a 1 Ly 1 
~ yY 
| , . 
Tranepert Trucks one oy en 2 Folding Tables 
For Tables and Chairs ing pedestals or lexs. No touls required. Will not 
= <= slip or collapes 





Monroe Folding Risers aad Cae of 
and Platforms ; Jd I 


Most modein sta ral grour ete. Rugredly 
it sectio wit ~~ f ae legs Many tand 
COMPLETE (CATALOG FREE 

Hon 





foriroe Line That iti al Catal n « 
omplete price di nts and terms, Address 


THE MONROE COMPANY 77 Church St. COLFAX, IOWA 


Metertlo 


SELF SERVICE DISPENSERS 


FOR REFRIGERATED OR HOT LIQUIDS 























. the nation’s first and leading bulk liquid food dispensers 
for fully automatic fingertip portion control delivery. 





20 Gallon capacity 


In-line of off-line 24- hour service Windows rated A-plus 


Simplified handling cuts labor cost 


Counter, under counter or floor models 


All models use standard 5 or 10-gallon dairy cans for controlled quality 


All use proven Meterflo “lift” principle 
Fast delivery cycle—1 to 24 ounces b/ 
— Conforms to sanitary and health dept. standards cee factory asse/m y; 


=] f Ask your dealer 





dust ‘‘touch’’ the button to 
automatic delivery, portion controlled 


oeeeoeeoee#e: 










* 


installation and service. 





at OR WRITE TO 
Fioe 
® Mode 
2 f 
2 Metertlo rf 
A bie for cov tar 
ion. around the clock’ DISPENSERS oft wy 
rr jable 1-3 flay Niles, Michigan castes 
telly eetematie op vonds free The Adams & Westlake Company 
guide Dept. J- 4302 Elkhart, Indiana & 
Please mail new catalog on Adlake double hung 
pivot, projected windows and curtain walis 
; [ ] Architect 
[] Builder 
C) Owner 
add 


L) 
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3,000 
CUTTING 
HOURS 


* Based on a 25 week season 


NOW IS THE TIME to be critical 
of your grass cutting operations. Scru- 
tinize every cost factor: original price, 
repair, replacement, maintenance and 
man hours for cutting and trimming. 


A recent nationwide sur- 
vey shows the life span 
of a LOCKE to average 
3,000 hrs.* or one third 
longer than comparable 
equipment. 





Learn how a LOCKE cuts 
and trims your lawn in one 


operation, saves you time, 
man-power and money. 
See your Locke service 


dealer, or write for Bulletin 
a." 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 


1321 CONNECTICUT AVE., BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 
A product of Locke Steel Chain Co 





Child safety is no 






child’s play 


as every school official knows. 


ee 


water equipment selected for cor- 


Just as important as any 


safety factor is the drinking- 


ridor or classroom installation. 


Hale / 
This highly popular Halsey Taylor combination counter- 
type drinking fountain, with stainless steel clamp-down 
frame and stainless steel bowls has chromium-plated 
fittings provided with vandal-proof connections. Health- 
safe 2-stream mound-building projector, convenient 


gooseneck double lavatory faucet with compression 
stops. Ideal for school classrooms. 


....-for drinking safety 






Warren, Ohio 


Takoun 
cate “ 
of : , wiht 
Write for catalog or see Sweet's (=) 
3 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
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chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, has been named president 
of M.LT. Dr. Stratton’s appointment 
became effective January 1. He suc- 
ceeds James R. Killian Jr., who is on 
leave of absence from M.L.T. to serve 
as special assistant to President Eisen- 
hower for science and technology. Dr. 
Killian was named chairman of the 
M.LT. position to 
which he will devote full time in the 
future after his service in Washington. 


Corporation, a 


Theron L. Kropp has been named 
assistant director of residence halls 
and assistant coordinator of scholar- 
ships and self-help at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa., according to a re- 
cent announcement by Dr. Martin D. 
Whitaker, president of the university. 

Carl F. Parker, formerly financing 
examiner for the Texas Commission on 
Higher Education in Austin, resigned 
that position to accept appointment as 
director of development at Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb. 

Silas M. Vaughn, formerly assistant 
business manager at 
University, 


Southwestern 
Georgetown, Tex., has 
been named business manager of the 
Consolidated Presbyterian College of 
Laurinburg, N.C. His new appoint- 
ment became effective January 1. In 
his new position he will be primarily 
responsible for coordinating the build- 
ing of a completely new campus. 
Blair Stewart, dean of the college of 
arts and sciences and professor of eco- 
nomics at Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, has been named president of the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest, 
an organization of coeducational lib- 
eral arts colleges in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota The ap- 
pointment was announced by Russell 
D. Cole, president of Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, lowa, and chairman of 


and Wisconsin. 


the executive committee of the organi- 
zation. Dean Stewart will devote full 
time to the work of the Associated 
Colleges beginning July 1. Early in 
January, the Ford Foundation had an- 
nounced a grant of $525,000 to the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest. 
This grant, together with an initial one 
of $25,000 last August, will 
cover the basic expenses of the Asso- 


made 


ciated Colleges for a five-year period 
and will include staffing of the office 
to be located in Chicago. 

John J. Ahern, professor of fire pro- 
tection at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, has resigned to ac- 
cept appointment as director of secur- 
ity for the General Motors Corpora- 
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tion. Mr. Ahern will move his new of- 
fices to Detroit. 
C. Easton 
Rothwell, direc- 
tor of the Hoover 
Institution on 
War, Revolution 
and Peace _ at 
Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, 
Calif., has been 
named as the eighth president of Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. He succeeds 
Lynn White Jr., who resigned. 
Novice G. Fawcett, president of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, has 
been named as a member of the Edu- 


C. E. Rothwell 


cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association. Dr. 
Fawcett’s four-year term on the com- 
mission will begin in July. 

Christine Ricker, director of Stan- 
ford University’s union and more than 
40 dining halls on the Stanford Uni- 
versity campus in California, recently 
announced her retirement at the con- 
clusion of the winter term. Miss Ricker 
has been in her present position as an 
administrative staff member since 
1930, but has worked for the univers 
ity as a member of its staff since 1922 

Alfred E. Moon, formerly deputy 
director of the budget for New York 
State, has been appointed vice presi 
dent for business and finance at Adel 
phi College, Garden City, N.Y., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Dr. Paul Dawson Eddy, president of 
the institution. Mr. Moon’s appoint- 
ment becomes effective immediately, 

Wilbur K. Jordan, president of Rad 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., since 
1943, announced plans for retirement 
on June 30, 1960. Dr. Jordan had re 
cently informed the board of trustees 
of the college that he wished to be re 
lieved of administrative responsibil 
ities in order to devote full time to 


teaching and research 


Mrs. Edith H. Harcum, founder and 
former president of Harcum Junior 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., died recent 
lv at 80 vears of age 

Rev. Dr. Roy Howard Brown, 81 
retired Presbyterian missionary and 
educator in the Philippines and presi 
dent of Silliman University, Duma- 
guete, the Philippines, from 1932 to 
1937, died recently in Pasadena, Calif 

Roland E. Clark, trust consultant 
for the First Portland National Bank 
of Portland, Maine, and since 1949 
treasurer of Bowdoin College, Bruns- 


wick, died recently at 79 vears of age 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOORING 
WHEN IT’S SEALED WITH 
HUNTINGTON TERRAZZO SEAL 


The beauty of terrazzo endures—if Huntington Terrazzo Seal is 
used to protect the floor. Even after years of hard wear, a Hunting 
ton-protected terrazzo floor will maintain its original color and 
beauty! Huntington Terrazzo Seal provides a non-slippery, water 
proof surface. It simplifies maintenance, preserves the surface against 
excessive cracks and chipping, and prevents damage from improper 
cleaning methods. 

Easy to apply, Huntington Terrazzo Seal dries in twenty minutes 
Floors can be used after 4 hours. Dirt, or even grease and chemicals, 
won't harm or stain terrazzo or marble that is protected with Hunt 
ington Terrazzo Seal. 

Let The Man Behind the Drum, your Huntington representa 
tive, help you plan your maintenance program for all floors in your 
buildings. Write for his name today 


Huntington Terrazzo Seal: 


* Exceedingly durable. * Protects all terrazzo * Protects floors from 


* Dries in twenty min- 
utes, ready for use 
in about 4 hours. 


and marble floors. stains. 


* Provides a safe, non- 
slippery floor surface. 


Prevents damage 
from improper clean- 


ing methods. 


HUNTINGTON GD LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


were Huntington, Indiana 

‘TODAY FOR , [_] Please send me more information on Huntington Terrazzo Seal. 

= |_] Please have your representative call 
NAME ; ; TITLE . 
SCHOOL 7 
ADDRESS a 
CITY STATE 
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The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMEN 
PLAN 


This is the prepayment plan that 
brings the parent low-cost life and 
disability insurance protection, plus 
a monthly budget provision that ex 
tends to the final month of his edu 
cational expenses four or mor 
years hence. Used today in many of 
the best-known colleges and pre- 
paratory schools, it has proven most 
valuable to administrative officers 
by providing them with a dignified, 
parent-approved method which 





4 t | € t t t f 4 
At at whe the tudent 
accepted r ad 
flers pa t 1 enient 4 
b al pla ecting that t 
ligatior 
i the [ ent fand t s 
lege) that he will ave acle 
3 juat f ls with which t meet 
! eh bligat f f 
t ‘ 
preserves the tradit : relat 
' ctwee the lege ind the 
parent lebt-free and direct 
Individua d descriptive literature for y 
to the pa noomin uden i urnished 
j 
for #ach re ; r ge or wr ria 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


We should like to know 
sured Tuition Payment Plan a 
to the students at 


about the In 
would apply 


more 





Name of Schoo 
or College 


Address 
Please contact 


Name 


Title 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


INSURED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Administrative, 





Planning, or Resident Archi- 
Sachelor of Architecture and 
Fine Arts; diversified planning, 
construction, and administrative 
institutional, commercial, and 
industrial construction and maintenance; mar 


ried, veteran, 29 


Position 


tachelor of 


| tect 


supervision, 
| experience in 


> desire 


challenge to earn the 


privilege of responsible position in the im 


| portant years ahead. Write to Box CW 447, 
COLLEGI AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS 
Administrator—-Budget director of manufac 


turing corporation desires administrative posi 
tion in college or university; experienced in 
financial management and 


faculty 


accounting; also 
; age I>; graduate level 
education; resumé sent upon request. Write 
to Box CW 441, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS 


experience 


Administrator, Non-Academic—Excellent com 
bined background-mechanical and general con 
truction; industrial finance, accounting, budg 
ets, cost control, purchasing; Economics De- 
gree; now V.P., mechanical contracting cor 
poration ; interested all college openings, 
ocations. Write to Box CW 440, COLLEGI 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 

Manager— Ten 
ew building construction, 


Business years’ experience in 
i 

physical plant 

purchasing, budg 


ont personnel traming, 


4intenance and operation, 
administrative 


Write to Box 
AND UNIVERSITY 


uitte : excellent reterences 


CW 44 COLLEGE 
BUSINESS 


Manager, Treasurer, 
Assistant Eight year 


Business Administrative 


with same small 


yminational co-educational college as busi 


‘ manager; desires change at end of year; 
Bachelor Degree in business. Write to Box 
CW 44 COLLEGI AND UNIVERSITY 


BUSINESS 


Educator—Lroad background in industry and 


mmunity affairs; interested in post as dean 

extension, dean of students, or in general 
viministrati currently dean of tudent 
Write ¢t Box CW 448, COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Accountant — Medium sized 


Administrative 


New England metropolitan university; to ce 
inat ‘ financial aspect of ponsored 
are Bachelor Degree essential, prefer 

al Busine Administration; minimum 

work erience of years in college account 
x cult beneht Send resumé to Box 
co . COLLEGI AND UNIVERSITY 


(oe Ri i alan a Bt 








ll 





College Food Service Director—Rapidly 
growing New England small college is seek- 
ing high caliber young man to assume man- 
agement of the college food service; the new 
student union building now on architectural 
drafting boards will house a cafeteria to serve 
1000 students; snack bar, banquet and cater- 
ing service will also be provided; interesting 
work and permanent opportunity for qualified 
Write to Box CO 288, COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


person 


AND 


College Food Service Directors—Rapidly grow- 
ing college food service contract feeding com- 
pany is seeking high caliber young graduates, 
24-39, to assume management of 
university food service operations; character 
and = personality important 


have a 


college or 
more than experi- 
quality ; 
field, growth opportuni 
Resumé to Box CO 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 


ence, but must feeling for 
highest income in the 
ties unlimited; relocate 


277, COLLEGI 
NESS 


Controller's Assistant — For prominent non 
profit membership organization; metropolitan 
New York area; CPA preferred; Accounting 
Degree and accounting experience 
required; excellent prospects for advancement 


public 


to top level position; salary open. Write fully 
to Box CO 287, COLLEGE AND UNIVER.- 
SITY BUSINESS 


Dietitian—Position now open, women's col 


hall; base salary 


exe of 00; single dining 

$5,000; meals and residence furnished; liberal 
retirement and health plans; one-month vaca- 
tion plus holidays. Apply to A. D. Stout, Busi- 
ness Manager, WILSON COLLEGE, Chan 


bersburg, Pa 


Dietitian—-Women's college, service for 0; 
good kitchen and dining facilities; college 
graduate with experience in food service, man 
r woman, Send resumé of experience, educa- 


tion, and recent photograph to Mr. H. L 
Throop, Comptroller, ELMIRA COLLEGE, 
Elmira, New York 

Food Service Directors—Excellent opportuni 
ties are available for young men and women 
with food service experience; a leading food 


ervice caterer needs managers immediately 
for colleges and schools; salary I ‘ 
cate. Send resumé to Box CO 285, COLLEGE 


AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Miscellaneous, Food Service 


Assistant Head 
of Food Service ) 


Staff of 110, feeding Or 


tudents and 500 staff daily at 3 locations on 
umpus; institutional training with college 
ceeding experience preterred ; alary yper 
Manager—Requires one qualified to supervise 
individual unit offering meals per day in 
cormitory campu cateteria; alary pen ; 
both positions carry usual fringe benefit 
acation and day week. Write t Box CO 
8 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI 
ESS 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 


minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 5th of month preceding date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Edited by Bessie Covert 


Supracoustic Panels 

Are Incombustible and Economical 
New design features are combined with 

incombustibility and economy in the new 





Supracoustic Panels. The acoustical ceiling 
tile is available in two by two and two by 
four-foot sizes, with a smooth, white lace- 
like finish giving an overall ceiling effect 
of a soft textural motif. The unusual wash- 
ability of the special finish paint makes it 
possible to renew the whiteness of the 
original finish by washing. The new fiber 
structure and special elasticized finish 
paint in Supracoustic Panels gives them ex- 
ceptional strength and_ resiliency. The 
panels are designed for installation on Celo- 
tex “T&T” Suspension Systems. The Celo- 
tex Corp., 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


For more details circle #867 on mailing card 


Wood Infirmary Furniture 
in Huntington Line 

One grouping of the new line of wood 
room furniture introduced by Huntington 
suitable for college infirmary use is illus- 
trated. Several other styles are available 
in the attractive line. The No. 5000 Bed 
can be equipped for Gatch or Fowler and 
Trendelenburg positions for infirmary use. 
The 6003 Safety Overbed Table shown 
has a one-piece plastic top with drawer 
and vanity mirror available from either 
A new feature on the table is a safety 
glide and caster base to prevent slipping 
in use, on which patent is pending 


side. 





Other pieces suitable for dormitory or 
infirmary use include the 5001 Bedside 
Cabinet with plastic top and storage space, 
Easy Chair 158 with loose cushions, and 
the 139 Side Chair with removable back 
and seat which can be used either as a 
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WHATS NEW 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card on page 81. Circle the key numbers on the card which 
correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you 


wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


desk chair or a guest chair. All pieces have 
baked-on finish requiring minimum main- 
tenance. The 839 Dresser-Desk has plastic 
top to prevent damage, with deep storags 
drawers. It can be used as a dressing table 
or desk, depending upon its use in the 
dormitory or infirmary. Special finishes are 
available but standard finishes aré Fawn 
and Acorn. Huntington Furniture Div., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


For more details circle £868 on mailing card 


Refrigerated Water Service 
Has Two Glass-Fill Arms 

Designed for use in cafeterias and other 
locations where students fill glasses, the 
new Bastian-Blessing Refrigerated Water 
Service Station is a_ self-contained unit. 
Two Fill-Glass water arms speed service. 
Glass tray racks are above the arms with 
a drip plate below. The water cooler and 
pull-out condensing unit with a capacity 
of 15 gallons per hour are installed be- 





hind a louvered ventilating panel. Bastian- 

Blessing Co., 4203 W. Peterson Ave., Chi- 

cago 46. 
For more details circle 


#869 on mailing card 


Contact Bond Cement 
Is Non-Flammable 

Essentially odorl SS and non-hazardous, 
Safe-Bond contact bond 
is non-flammable. The new adhesive is 
designed for wall application of plasti 


Formica cement 


laminates, in woodworking and for remod- 
eling of counters and tables. Formica Safe- 
Bond can be brushed, rolled or sprayed, 
to work with and 
has no noxious odor. Formica Corporation, 
4614 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, 
Ohio. 


For more 


is convenient and easy 


details circle £870 on mailing card 


Medart Side Horse 

Available in School Colors 
Streamlined design and new construc- 

tion are features of the recently introduced 

Medart gymnasium side horse. The regu- 

lation size body is ruggedly built, heavily 


padded and covered with tough elastic- 
cloth-backed vinyl in a wide selection of 
the most popular school colors. Extra 
strength is built into the welded steel base 





and upright assembly which are finished 
in a choice of five colors of mar-resistant 
enamel. The body can be wiped clean with 
a damp cloth. 

The new type laminated wood pommels 
conform fully to Olympic dimensions and 
are adjustable from 14% to 20% inches 
apart. They are easily removed when the 
horse is used for vaulting the horse 
rests on slipproof rubber pads but 1s raised 
by levers for moving on four rubber-tread 
ball bearing casters. Fred Medart Products, 
Inc., 3535 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Non-Folding Posture Chair 
Stacks for Storage 

Contemporary marproof 
and back and steel frame 
No. 555 Stack Chair 
Durham. ‘The standard dining 
height with legs flared to the rear for sta- 
bility, yet not extending beyond the back. 
The broad, contoured backrest and extra 
large seat give correct posture support with 
comfort for persons of all sizes. Little space 
1S required vetween the chairs in use and 
they stack and 
making them ice al for 


vinyl 
the 
introduced by 


ce sign, 
seat form 
new 


chair 18 


store in minimum space 


, 
cafeterias, 


rhe 


use in 


lunchrooms and multi-purpose rooms 


ft 
J , 


asd Oe 
Bet San a 






stack chairs fit standard folding chair trucks 
for transport and can be stacked as high 
as they can be conveniently reached. Dur- 
ham Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind. 
#872 on 
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Automatic Tray Dispenser 
Holds 90 to 150 Trays 
Ninety to 150 trays can be dispensed at 
e° any desired height in the new Serv-O-Lift 
= o= Pray Dispenser. A removable handle which 
Pik fits into a recessed socket on the front of 
the dispenser is turned to change the dis- 
pensing level instantly to any desired 
height. A stainless steel carrier maintains 


olx 


..-.- IT’S FOR YOU! 


In home or office, school or 
hospital, today’s efficiency 
is measured in terms of \ 


swift communication. / 
Nx 


VA 
The location of a Couch a ) 
Private Telephone at strategic points r] the trays at the dispensing level and a 
within « building i= om aflectael w Ly of stainless steel aircraft cable control keeps 


Z ‘ them in perfect alignment. There are no 
making working hours count for more. openings or projections in the cabinet in- 


| terior to accumulate dirt and bacteria. 
Whether in admitting a visitor, sum- The Serv-O-Lift Tray Dispenser is avail- 
. Maer . able for in-counter installations or 
moning an associate, or consulting | 
| 
/ 


as a 

; mobile unit for transporting as well as dis- 
with a remote department, this pensing, heated or unheated, in sizes to 
internal telephone system brings Pa fit all operations. The Serv-O-Lift Corp., 





; :; : . 1205 Dorchester Ave., Dorchester 14, 
immediate results in promptness, in J iin 
time saving, in the elimination of For more details circle #873 on mailing card 
countless extra steps, and in over- 
all economy. Compact Cooking Unit 
Has Tilting Kettle 

The Markette combination steam cooker 
and kettle is available in a new model. It is 
engineered to save costs in installation as 
well as in operation and is now available 
with one, two or three standard or wide 
compartments combined with a stationary 
or a tilting kettle of 20, 30 or 40-gallor 
capacity. The convenient tilting kettle, new 


DY L 


Y) 


ES) 
<x Vly 


-_~, 


Couch manufactures a variety of systems to cover 
requirements ranging from two stations up to 200. 
Designed as self-contained inter-communication units, on Gis Ses oo nhs ciao o 
Couch Private lelephone Systems provide consistent one-piece cover with sanitary tangent 
service and satisfaction. draw-off and automatic pan support. 
Write for Bulletin 133. pa ee features integral plumb- 
ing which saves costs and space in installa- 
F tion, with all controls concealed. All drain- 
Simplified Systems of Communication age from the steam cooker, kettle, raise 
edge counter top and boiler are directed 
into a common drain line. The unit is 
sturdily constructed with cooking compart- 
3 ARLINGTON STREET —m - = oye thay gg shorn 
NORTH QUINCY 71, MASSACHUSETTS ate 
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From Connecticut to California. 7" 


MORE THAN 600 SCHOOLS HAVE 


INSULATED 


UNDERGROUND HOT PIPES WITH GILSULATE® 


At HILLTOP ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Wyoming, 
Ohio...a campus-type school with 4 build- 
ings, 13 classrooms, multi-purpose room and 
lining facilities...GILSULATE was used to in- 
sulate 400 feet of underground pipe 


PROTECTION OF 


rRIPLI 


The University of Connecticut, the New 
Narbonne High School in Los Angeles 
...and 615 other schools from coast to 
coast ... have used GILSULATE as perma- 
nent protection for their underground 
hot piping. For this superior insulation 
is the heating engineer's answer to the 
school board's demand for efficient, low- 


cost heating 


For instance, in many grade schools 
the use of GILSULATE has helped to 
bring classroom costs down to $10,000 
and $11,000 per room...far below the 
estimated national average of $30,000 
In colleges and campus-style schools, 
GILSULATE’S low thermal conductivity, 
low cost and easy installation make it 
possible to install central heating with 


underground piping and to realize no 


table savings in equipment and in oper- 


ating Costs 
ZONE INSULATION FOR LIFETIMI 


UNDERGROUND HOT PIPES 


SULATE 


AMERICAN GILSONITE COMPANY, SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 


Affiliate of Barber Oj 


Corp. & Standard Oil Co. of California 


Distributors in principal countries of the world 


Do you receive Pipe Insulation News? Ask to be put on our mailing list 


Vol. 26, No. 2, February 1959 


Munic 


Salt 


Sen 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT at Storrs, 
Conn., is using approximately 200 tons of 
GILSULATE to protect more than a mile of 
new underground hot piping 


NEW NARBONNE HIGH SCHOOL, Los Anyeles, 
Cal. This functionally ethcient, campus-type 
school has 14,000 feet of underground low- 
pressure hot water piping protected with 
GILSULATE. 


Whatever type of job you have in 
mind—school, housing project, plant or 
airport—it will pay you to investigate 


GILSULATE. No other method of insu 
lating and protecting underground hot 
pipes can match it for low cost, efficiency 


Fill in 


below for more details. 


and permanence the coupon 


FACTS ABOUT GILSULATE 


EASY TO USE 
heat does 


just pour and tamp pipe 


the rest 
FORMS 3 ZONES of protection against heat 
loss and all hazards commonly enc 


by buried hot pipes 


untered 


NEEDS NO HOUSING OR MECHANICAL 
SHEATHS: 


equipment 


no mixing, special handling or 


ONLY NEEDS NORMAL PIPE SPACING: for 


multiple pipe or cramped conditions 


THREE TYPES AVAILABLE 
Type A for 0.3007 | 
Type B for 400 I 

O° | 


femp. rang 
temp. rang 


tem rang 


AMERICAN GILSONITE COMPANY 
pal Airport, P.O.B 5 


3537 Lee Road 


Lake City, Utah Cleveland ? 


d me more information on GILSULATE Insulation 


COMPANY 


ADD 
! 


RESS 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





“Carpet Tones” 
in Azrock Asphalt Tile 

4 textured effect closely simulating the 
appearance of carpeting is provided in the 
new Azrock asphalt tile design known as 
Carpet Tones ” The carpet design is avail- 
ible in four color combinations, including 


brown and white on tan; gray and white 
on green; pink, brown and white on gray 
and white Az 
rock Carpet Tones tile is available in nine 
% inch thickness. Azrock 
Products Div., Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., 
Box 531, San Antonio, Texas. 


For more details circle £875 


ind russet, green on gray 


wyuare inch size ; 


on mailing 


ard 


Improved Anchor Hinge 
Has Increased Holding Strength 
Greater holding strength for metal or 
wood doors, where door holders or closers 
are used, is provided in the new, improved 
Anchor Hinge. Design features incl 
longer, narrower anchor plate which fits 
into the top of the door to tie the door 
style Iwo of the 
six screw holes are positioned into the top 


ude 


and top rail together 


rail of the door for increased strength de- 


spite severe stress and strain. Both door 
and joint leaves have narrowed anchor 
plate to permit complete concealment for 
a neater appearance. The new hinge is 
available in two models: Model T 4A 3392 
for use with surface-applied door holders 
or closers; and Model T 4A 3393 for use 
when door holders or closers are concealed 
in the top of the door. McKinney Mfg. Co., 
1715 Liverpool St., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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Specialist Filmosound Projector 
Features Quality With Low Price 


Designed especially for audio-visual in- 
the 398A Spec ialist Filmosound 
16mm sound motion picture projector is 
available at a new low price. The 
made oval speaker is built into the projector 
in the new unit. The same rugged, re- 
liable Bell & Howell mechanism is retained, 
but has been simplified for broader class- 
room use. A new rotary dial switch operate s 
both motor and lamp in one twist, a per- 
manently attached line cord permits faster 


struction, 


custom- 


Case 


A park department official recently testified that one 


*Kurb-Dresser™ 


does the work of 12 men using conven- 


set-ups, and the automatic rewind release 
prevents film damage. The speaker is per- 
manently positioned inside the rugged pro- 
jector case to protect against accidental 
damage. Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45. 
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“Butterfly” Tray and Food Rack 
of Hi-Tensile Aluminum 

Light weight bright appearance and easy 
sanitary maintenance are combined in the 
new “Butterfly” Rack, Model C-2209. 
Made of Hi-tensile aluminum, the rack is 
available in three models, ranging from 
20 to 40 trays on three centers. Removable 
tray support arms which are adjustable in 
1'2-inch centers are a feature of the new 





which the racks increased 
versatility in use. Crescent Metal Products, 
Inc., 18901 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. 


For more details 
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tional equipment — freeing these men for other main- 
tenance work. This rugged, tractor-drawn industrial 
edger can easily slice through a 4” soil build-up, or as 
deftly trim random grass runners, overlying curbs, side- 
walks, highways, driveways, airstrips, etc. — at speeds 
up to 15 miles per hour. 

“Kurb-Dresser’’ fits any three-point-hitch tractor. 
Blade automatically holds steady course even if tractor 
path deviates as much as 16 inches. Either flush-cuts or 
simultaneously cuts-and-troughs, on dry or wet turf. 
Operates with or against traffic; from street or turf 
areas. Non-spinning cutting blade safeguards operator 
and bystanders against danger from flying debris! 

Whether you edge weekly, or ‘‘clean-up"’ only once 
a year, ‘‘Kurb-Dresser’’ pays for itself again and again. 
Sold nationally through leading turf-equipment distrib- 
utors. Full details sent, or demonstration on request. 


[] Send detailed ‘‘Kurb-Dresser"’ information. 
(] Arrange a convenient demonstration 


FREE 


ala lel, is the best time for me. 
DE NS 


TRATION : 
ea? 


XK MANUFACTURING 


eat puesta 


C19 


TERATURE 


LURNE 
SPECIFICATIONS CLEBURNE 


oltiohy Walel t; TEXAS 
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Woodvale Air Deodorant 
Sprays Odors Away 

Odors are banished at the source when 
the new Woodvale air deodorant-santizer 
is sprayed into a room. It may be sprayed 
into the air or directly onto fixtures in 
washrooms for effective deodorizing. Air- 
borne bacteria are also reduced by the 
spray which is non-flammable and will not 
harm skin or stain surfaces. Woodvale is 
supplied in 16-ounce aerosol containers. 
J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., 1600 Barth Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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P-1005 Vacuum Cleaner 
Has Increased Power 

A considerable inc rease in power over 
its predecessor is offered in the new P-1005 


vacuum cleaner. The heavy duty Master- 
Vac cleaner has a patented filter with in- 
creased filtering area and a non-clogging 
design for full usage of the two-bushel ca- 
pacity. The improved appearance of the 


design 2006 


model is another feature as is the 
three-wheel welded steel carriage designed 
for balanced mobility and tank protection 
with easy maneuverability. The cleaner is 
finished in baked white and teal blue 
enamel and it is topped by a unitized han- 
dle and control panel. Premier Co., 755 
Woodlawn Ave., St. Paul 16, Minn. 
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new 


Portable Record Player 
Is Low-Cost High Fidelity Unit 

The new ATC 300 portable record player 
is a high fidelity four-speed unit designed 


exclusively for educational use. Light 


weight, moderate cost and high quality are 
built into the unit which gives rich repro- 
music and naturalness of the 
spoken word in teaching and training. It 
will play seven, 10 or 12-inch records at 
any Of the four speeds and has a frequency 
range otf 40 to 20,000 cvcles, reproduced 
through a six by nine-inch dual cone speak- 
er with a socket for an auxiliary speaker or 
several headphones The player 1S housed 


duction of 


since 1830 makers of furniture for public use 


Vol. 26, Mo. 2, February 1959 


in a natural finish hardwood case. Audio- 
tronics Corp., 11057 Weddington St., North 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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“Everform” Plywood 

Used in Flexo-Fold Bench Tops 
“Everform” 

new, 


Douglas fir plywood is a 
extremely hard, smooth, grain-free 
material incorporated into the bench tops 
of the Flexo-Fold portable folding table 
bench The material 
or natural wood and is 


and units new can 
be finished in tone 
available as the table top when price is a 
factor. The Flexo-Fold unit is 12 feet long 
when extended, yet folds minimum 
The square steel tubing 
carrier is built-in and forms the center sup 
port when in use. Table and bench fold in 
one operation, Four large swivel casters 
make it easily maneuverable. Schieber 
Sales Co., 12955 Inkster Rd., Detroit 39, 
Mich. 


For more 


into 


space for storage. 
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write for illustrated material 
THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. H, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
STATESVILLE. N.C 


DALLAS, MIAMI 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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perfect 
for 


instruction and recreation 


NEWCOM B 
DEPENDABLE 
CLASSROOM RECORD PLAYERS AND RADIOS 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materiais; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NBEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFI- 
ERS and DEPENDABLE TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dpt. CU-2 
’ first tn sound since 1937 C 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Beseler's VU-LYTE Il, the most advanced Opaque 
*rojector, can improve 
Write for the illustrated brochure 
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Complete Library Furniture 
in Hard Maple 

A complete line of library furniture, 
made of hard maple, is introduced by The 


Buckstaff Company, builder of quality fur- 
niture for and other institutions. 
The new line includes shelves, display 
cases, news yaper and magazine rac ks, card 
catalog caine, book trucks, charging 
desks, tables, chairs, dictionary stands and 
lounge and office furniture for libraries. 
The new line is available in either natural 
or autumn maple finish in a choice of con- 
ventional or turned legs. The line is de- 
signed to incorporate the best features of 
custom made library furniture in quality 
and styling. Buckstaff Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


For more 


SC hools 
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Micro-Flexboard 
Remains Flat Permanently 

Four years of development and field 
testing have gone into the new J-M Micro- 
Flexboard available to architects, lamina- 
chalkboard manufacturers. De- 
scribed as a curtain wall material 
that will remain flat permanently, Micro- 
Flexboard is an asbestos-cement sheet that 
the form of non-combustible 
panels of unusual strength and toughness 
in a variety of accurately controlled di- 
mensional tolerances and uniform surfac« 
thicknesses. It is suited to direct high-pres- 
sure pinch roll lamination with various 
metal skins for curtain wall and window 
wall applic ations of all types. It is also 
suitable for direct hot or cold press lamina- 
tion and is designed to receive air-dried or 


tors and 


basic 


comes in 


and decorative fin- 
ishes, including those which form chalk- 
boards. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. 


For more 


baked-on commercial 
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Reinforced Fiberglas 
Protects Walks 
Structoglas reinforced 


fiberglass over- 


head panels in corrugated sheets are set in 


— 


a framework of steel to provide protective 
covering for walks and between 
buildings. Panels of Structoglas are also 
effective as sunshades over classroom win- 
dows ¢ xposed to direct sun rays, and to pro- 


be side 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


tect against water damage from sudden 
rainstorms. The panels are translucent, 
weather-resistant and shatterproof. They 
filter and diffuse sunlight, flying balls and 
other hazards do not shatter or crack them, 
and dust and dirt tend to wash off with 
rain since the panels have a press-molded, 
pebble-grain surface. They are available in 
a variety of decorator colors as well as in 
“frosty white.” International Molded Plas- 
tics, Inc., 4379 W. 34th St., Cleveland 9, 
Ohio. 
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Patio China Pattern 
Brightens Food Service 


Stylized hand painted yellow leaves on 
delicate black stems give a cheerful bright 
design to the new Syracuse Patio China 
pattern. Especially designed for institution- 
al use, the china is translucent, true vitrified 
china with a hard glaze that protects th« 
colors and design. It is made to withstand 
detergents and dishwashers and cannot be 
scratched with an ordinary table knife 
Patio is one of 23 open stock patterns in 
the Syracuse Hospitality Group. Syracuse 
China Corp., Syracuse 4, N.Y. 
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“Screen-Bak” Discs 
Now Clean Tile Floors 


The problem of stripping off old floor 
tile 


coatings are 


where 
required for heavily 
traveled areas is now solved with the 
of “Screen-Bak” discs. The new removal 
procedure involves the use of the disc mack 
of silicon coated 
cloth backing. The open mesh cloth back- 
ing is new in the use of abrasives and per- 
mits the disc to be rinsed clean in warm 
water when wax and dirt begin to accumu- 
late. Maximum life is thus obtained from 
the abrasive grains and floors can be com 
pletely stripped and cleaned, ready for re- 
waxing. The discs are used with floor pol- 
ishing machines for fast and thorough floor 
maintenance. The method can be used on 
rubber tile, terrazzo and vinyl tile. Behr- 
Manning Co., Div. of Norton Co., Troy, 
N.Y. 
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Flat Top Commercial Desk 
Converts for Typing 

The “Hide-A-Way” Typing Desk, Model 
No. 600, is quickly converted for commer- 
cial and study uses. The typewriter slides 


P| 

easily out of the way with the “hide-a-way” 
mechanism which is designed to prevent 
banging during opening and closing. The 
desk also provides convenient storage for 
the typewriter when not in use. It is spe- 
cially designed for proper protection of 
the machine against dirt, dust and 
dental damage, without disturbing the leg- 
room of the desk user. 

The steel understructure of the economi- 
cal desk is ruggedly built and durable 
Fiberesin plastic is used for the top. The 
%4-inch plywood typewriter platform keeps 
typing noise at a The desk is 
finished in baked enamel in gray, tar or 
yale blue and has a book shelf which may 
ve equipped with a drawer. Smith System 
Mfg. Co., 212 Ontario St. S.E., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 


For more details 
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Lighting Control Unit 
for Stage and TV 

Small size and weight with large load 
capacity and low cost are features of the 
new Lumitron Magnetic Amplifier Dim- 
mer for television and stage lighting con- 
trol. A self-saturating, direct current con- 
trolled unit, it is designed and constructed 
to prevent undesirable inter-action be- 
tween high-current load circuits and low- 
current signal networks or other electrical 
interference. Lumitron Div., Metropolitan 
Electric Mfg. Co., 22-50 Steinway St., 
Long Island City 5, N.Y. 
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Lighting Series 
Features Shallow Fixtures 

The Sixtieth Anniversary Series of Garcy 
Lighting Fixtures is designed for easy in 
stallation and maintenance. The rectangu- 
lar lines shallow make 
them especially suited to low ceiling areas 


and construction 
since the actual depth is only 3% inches 
All the benefits of fully hinged enclosures 
light and 
controlled surface brightness are 


uniform distribution carefully 
MCcOrpo 
rated into the series. 

fixtures offer a wide choice of 
mediums and 
hinged enclosures with regular or translu- 


cent sides 


The new 
diffusing interchangeable 
Light intensities can be varied 
by use of the matching units and even dif 
fusing types within a single interior may be 
varied. The two-lamp units are 12 inches 
wide while four-lamp units are 24 inches 
wide, all 48% inches long. A simple hinge 
ind catch releases the 


entire enclosure for 





MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN CUSHIONS RISING 


ease of cleaning and re-lamping. Garey 
Lighting, Div. Garden City Plating & Mfg. 
Co., 2475 Elston Ave., Chicago 47. 
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Borroughs Garment Racks 
Feature Three-Way Hanger Bar 

\ plated, mar-resistant, three-way hang- 
ing hanger bar which holds a basic num 
ber of hangers on the front side, or can 
be reversed from back to front to increase 
capacities, is a feature of the new line of 
racks. The line in- 
cludes wrap racks and wrap check racks 
in both floor and wall models. Hat shelves 
have three raised apex-ridges which are 
designed so that they do not collect dust, 
thus protecting hats and other items 


Borroughs garment 


The “Handee” rack is a compact double- 
purpose rack which can be assembled in 


: 











\ RN 


A 
minutes without bolts or nuts, o1 quickly 
storage All racks 
variable capacities and are finished in a 
choice of five colors. The Borroughs Mfg. 
Co., Sub., American Metal Products Co., 
3002 N. Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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COSTS OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or already have raised your tuition and 
fees. You can minimize parent resistance to such increases and actu 
ally gain additional good will by offering The Tuition Plan. In line 
with modern budgeting habits, The Tuition Plan provides parents 
with a convenient monthly payment plan for paying out of income 


Several hundred colleges and schools are enjoying a fine experience 
with this added service. Besides achieving 
at the start of each term, they receive these direct benefits 


COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL LIABILITY on parent 
signed contracts, colleges need not refund in event parent defaults 
on contract 


\ FOUR, THREE OR TWO 


offered under one flexible contract 


LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED .. . in 


insurance takes care of total remaining costs cove 


a fully-paid enrollment 


YEAR PLAN may be 


now 


event 


parent dies, life 
red by 4,3 and 2 
year contracts 


Operating at no expense to the college, the plan provides all forms, 


stationery and postage involved cuts your overhead (adminis 
tration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costs) in handling 
student 


portant 


Fuition Plan can make im 
the areas of 


We invite 


about the 


accounts. The 


contributions in rela 


parent 
ind cost controls 


further 


tions vou to write tor 


information 


plan 
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TUITION PLAN 
INCORPORATED 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Chair No. 577 


(No. 576 arm chair to match) 
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See 


table 
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your dealer or our 


distributor 


AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


name 


PERMANENT DISPLAYS: 
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Calgomatic Control 
Analyzes Detergent Solution 
Dishwashing in automatic machines is 
facilitated with the all-new electronic Cal- 
gomatic Detergent Control. The unit elec- 
tronically analyzes detergent solution in 
the washing tank and, as dilution occurs, 
adds the exact amount of detergent neces- 
the desired concentra- 
tions. Safety check features permit auto- 
matic cut-off of dish machine operation 
when the detergent solution falls below 
proper concentration for cleaning, after 
giving ample advance warning. Audible 
ind visual warnings before cut-off give the 
operator time to add the necessary deter- 
gent to ensure proper cleansing. A remote 
indicating light and buzzer can be set up 
if desired. Calgon Co., 323 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
circle 892 


sary to maintain 
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All-Electric Classroom Unit 
for Heating and Ventilating 





Matched units for heating and ventilat- 
ing classrooms by electricity are now avail- 
able from Electromode. The parallel func- 


WALL AWAY CORPORATION 


wants you to become more expert 


...dearn more about student noom design 


. here \ how: 


1959 


Des. gner A 


Manual 


| WALL-AWAY 
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divided between the matched 
units. One warms and recirculates inside 
air as controlled by room or zone ther- 
mostat; the other draws in outside air con- 
tinuously as determined by code require- 
ments and warms it, depending upon the 
inside-outside temperature differential. By 
this separation wiring and controls are sim- 
plified and the electric units eliminate con- 
siderable equipment, reducing construction 
costs. The selection of interchangeable cast 
aluminum safety grids with capacities up 
to 6000 watts providesa range of heating 
and ventilating capacities to meet all needs. 
Matching shelving and a new wireway base 
are provided for continuous installations 
below sill level. Electromode, Div of Com- 
mercial Controls, 570 Culver Rd., Roch- 
ester 9, N.Y. 


For more details circle #893 on mailing card 
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Vulca-Dek Roofing System 
Cuts Time and Costs 

The Vulca-Dek Re-Roofing System is a 
new cold process built-up roofing method 
that “vuleanizes” a new roof over the old 
roof surface. Time, labor and costs of re- 
moval of the old roof are saved. The new 
system is quick and simple in installation, 
requiring no special skill. All materials are 
supplied ready for use. There is no air-en- 
trapment with the cold process system and 
the Vulca-Dek roof is totally bonded to 
roof surfaces. Base of the new system is 
Hold-Tite Sealing Compound, a liquid 
static asphalt developed by Monroe. The 
Monroe Co., Inc., 10703 Quebec Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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MODEL 1JWS. 


ADORESS 


UR FREE COPY , 


PPLOLLOVILIIIE 





SIPCO DUNKING STAT 


SAFETY and SANITARY HOUSEKEEPING 
PROGRAMS 

Heavy duty CAST ALUMINUM CANISTERS 
gvaranteed three years against breakage 
Over 20 different models 
Jumbo sizes 
permanent mounting models 
kle or bright polished finishes 
without message signs ond decols 
cial colors and special signs or decals on 
order 

SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS ore designed 
to be partly filled with woter 


Low-Cost Closed-Circuit TV 
Packaged for Educational Use 
A complete two-camera closed-circuit 
television system packaged specifically for 
educational use is introduced by Du Mont. 





Features stressed in addition to the eco- 
nomical first cost are a minimum of elec- 
tronic equipment involved so that mainte- 
nance time and costs are low; a two-camera 
program which can be operated by one 
student, and the simplicity, compactness 
and portability of the system which can be 
used in standard classrooms. 

In the illustration, the new TV package 
is shown in operation during a chemistry 
laboratory lecture in a New Jersey college. 
The portable control station has video 
monitor for each camera and line monitor 
or standard TV receiver showing the exact 
picture being distributed to classrooms. 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 
Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N.J. 
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ELIMINATE 
FIRE HAZARDS 
FROM 
CIGARS 
CIGARETTES 
MATCHES 








Thousands of BUSINESSES, IN- 
STITUTIONS and INDUSTRIES 
use SIPCO DUNKING STA- 
TIONS as a VITAL AID to FIRE 


MODEL 4). 


Standard and 
Wall models, Floor models, 
Block 

With or 
Spe- 


crin- 





Drop the 


Smoke” in the large top hole and IT'S 
OUT FOR GOOD. NO SMOULDERING—NO ODORS—NO 
, UNSANITARY CONDITIONS 





Lift off the conister or lift 





out an inner-liner—DUMP IT and the cleaning job is done 
$ ] | DUMP iT 9 d 
i - MODEL 4). Designed for permanent mounting on walls, 
BY THE CREATORS OF FAMOUS a posts, columns, etc. in public oreas. Eliminates pilfering 
ROOM 22 MORE FUNCTIONAL ’ . | problem. JUMBO size canister furnished with light-weight, 
DURABLE ECONOMICAL rugged gloss-fiber inner-liner. Flip bock the lid—Lift out 
( - 


the inner-liner and dump it Inner-liner fits all JUMBO size 

SIPCO canisters and is available seporotely 

MODEL 1JWS. JUMBO size DELUXE floor model less mes- 

sage sign and decal. ideally suited to modernistic or con- 

servative surroundings. 38” high. Heavy weighted bose c 2 
Also available with attractive, eye-catching message sign 

ond/or decal. (MODEL 1/0 





ee | > | 
ee 
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Complete integrated 4ervace for America's Campuses 
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Improved Accuracy and Convenience 

With Model 2 Verifax Offset Adapter 
Convenience in operation as well as im- 

proved accuracy are advantages of the new 





Kodak Verifax Offset Adapter, Model 2. 
Used in conjunction with a Verifax Copier, 
the Offset Adapter provides a fast, eco- 
nomical method of preparing photo-exact 
offset masters from a wide variety of 
originals, including forms, reports, letters, 
clippings, drawings and others. A horizon- 
tal storage base holds a supply of offset 
masters. Any standard size offset master 
can be handled. Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
ester 4, N.Y. 
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Electrically Controlled Door 
Has Safety Features 

No springs are used in the new Rixson 
electrically controlled door ope rator whic h 
employs hydraulic power both to open and 


try 
this one 
for 
size 


You compare and, 
naturally, you choose 
Hampden folding 
chairs. For church, 
school, hospital . . . 
whatever your public 
seating requirements, 
Hampden makes a 
variety of all-steel, 
decorator-designed 
folding chairs to fit 
your needs and 
satisfy your desires. 
Most important, the 
surprisingly low 
price tag does not 
stand in your way! 
For detailed 
information on the 
most complete line 
of adult <aliaenie 
public seating, write 
today direct. 
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to close the door. The door operator is cen- 
ter hung and completely concealed in the 
floor. It can be actuated by mat, button 
switch or overhead chain switch. A dry- 
sump system avoids possible floor damage 
by fluid leakage. The operator is designed 
for foolproof public use, with completely 
automatic electrical controls. 

A safety trip stops the door when a per- 
son steps on the safety mat, preventing the 
danger of being struck by a door in its 
opening swing. The door will not swing 
suddenly open should a person walk off the 
safety mat, then step back while the door 
is closing. The safety control also trips and 
stops the motor if the door’s opening or 
closing swing is blocked in any way, thus 
preventing motor burn-out. Models of the 
new operator are available for single doors 
or pairs of doors operating either simul- 
taneously or independently. The Oscar C. 
Rixson Co., 9100 W. Belmont Ave., Frank- 
lin Park, TH. 
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Panelyte Laminate 
Introduces Ten Added Colors 

Ten attractive new colors are now avail- 
able in St. Regis Panelyte laminate ma- 
terial for walls, counter tops, backsplash, 
md other areas requiring 
durable finish. The 
brings three new 


an attractive, 
marproof material 
colors, Cerulean Blue 
Mist Green and Flame, to the Galaxy line 
which delicate metallic surfaces 
showered with flecks of gold and silver 
Seven new colors and wood grains in the 
regular Panelyte line include Autumn Wal- 
nut and Champagne Walnut, Brown Birch 


has 


ft 


| 







Michigan Cherry, Mist Green Solid, Tan 
Breccia Marble and Light Gray Oystershell. 
Colors and designs are available to fit every 
decorative need. Panelyte Div., St. Regis 
Paper Co., 150 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
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Pac-Vac Cleaner 
Straps to Operator's Back 

lhe tubular frame of the Pac-Vac Clean- 
er fits comfortably on the operator's back 
for use and can be adjusted with the wide 
straps. The motor unit is interchangeable 
with the Tornado tank cleaner. It mounts 
on a “Skrap-Trap” which keeps heavy ob- 
jects from reaching the air impeller, and 
a filter bag is used over the air outlet when 
serving as a vacuum cleaner. 

The Pac-Vac features convenience and 
mobility. It can be used for regular floor 
22-inch tool, and 
for all types of ove rhead work with exten- 


cleaning, using up to a 
g 





handles 


sion It is especially useful for 
cle aning stairs, shelves, storage and 
Breuer Electric Mfg. 
Co., 5100 N. Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 
For 


bins 
in congested areas 
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assachys 
HS-11 > 


Built and priced to cost less per year served. Features 
full dust-proof construction. Its grained plastic top 
resists scratching, burning or staining. Has four 
drawers, dovetail design, with center drawer guides 
and concealed pulls. Dimensions: 32” wide x 18%” 


deep x 361,” high. When comin 


order is sufficient, an 
FICHENLAUBS 


finish can be supplied. 
Contract Furniture 
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Melamine Surfaces 
on Peabody Teacher's Desk 
Two top sizes and a variety of pedestal 


and drawer arrangements are available in 





the new Peabody Teacher's Desk. Free- 
standing legs of tapered steel with open 
corners and formed steel pede stals and 
drawers are topped by a working surface 
of melamine coated laminated plywood 
The sturdy desk may be had with right or 
left hand pedestals with three drawers or 
one small and one file drawer, all with a 
locking center drawer Tops of 30 by 48 
or 30 by 60 inches provide desks for every 
need. The formed steel knec panel has steel 
rod rolled edges, and floor glides are self- 
adjusting. The Peabody Seating Co., Inc., 
North Manchester, Ind. 
For more details circle £900 on mailing card 


Glass Block 
in Slim Rectangular Shape 

A new shape in glass block is announced 
by the Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Called the “4 x 12,” the new block has a 


slim rectangular shape four inches wide 








an Os 
SECOND”: $3 


JUST LIFT THE SEAT 


and twelve inches long. It has an acid- 
etched appearance on its inner faces with 
smooth outer faces. The new block is also 
available with a white fibrous glass screen 
in the center which acts as a further light 
diffuser and adds to the already-good insu- 
lating value. The “4 x 12” is also available 
with blue-green “Suntrol” fibrous glass dif- 
fusing for further reducing glare and in- 
stantaneous heat gain. The new shape 
gives interesting effects when combined 





with the standard square blocks. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Heavy-Duty Blue Chip 
Disinfects, Deodorizes and Cleans 

Blue Chip is the name given to a new 
heavy-duty cleaner with a germicide com- 
ponent of quaternary ammonium com- 
— of the type widely used as a germi- 
cidal rinse where bacterial control is vital. 
Utilizing a detergent with a powerful 
cleaning action in addition to the positive 
bacterial control, Blue Chip disinfects, de- 
odorizes and cleans in one operation. The 
cleaning element is formulated for heavy- 
duty use and contains “builder” chemicals 


USTRITE nan: 


and 
1) STOOLS 


ADJUSTMENT. esto pr Height Desired 


No wheels to turn, no bolts, screws or nuts to loosen and adjust. Just lift 
the seat to desired height. Seat holds securely at point where uplift stops. 


for CLASSROOM — LABORATORY — VOCATIONAL 


10 YEAR CUARANTEE 
ment of 16” to 21 





range up to 36” 
$-1827, the most 


stools 





Model } 
TSC-1520 > 515 Conneaut St. 





stool Seat adjusts 
diameter steel seat; 
rest, floor glides optional. All metal con- 
struction for lifetime durability. This one 
stool meets most requirements in majority 
of laboratories and 
otherwise need several sizes of ordinary 





TSC-1520, a posture chair with seat adjust- 30 DAY FREE TRIAL 

’, backrest horizontal and 
vertical adjustment of 5”. Ideal for teach- 
ing and practicing posture in typing and 
other business classes. Science classrooms 
and laboratories use 
' tage. Also comes with higher adjustment 
| Reasonably priced. 


popular AJUSTRITE 





this type to advan- 


18” to 27”—has 13” 
hardwood seat, back- 


shops which would 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 
AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. Perry 


Bowling Creen, Ohio 
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for stepped-up efficiency. The product de- 
stroys odor-causing bacteria, yet does not 
leave a strong chemical odor. 

Blue Chip removes all types of grit, 
grease and soap scum, can be mixed with 
either hot or cold water, hard or soft, yet 
is mild to the hands. It is safe to use on 
any surface that water alone will not harm, 
according to the manufacturer’s statement. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


For more details circle 2902 on mailing card 


Economy Folding Chair 
Has Foam Cushioned Seat 

Model 2104 BeLA folding chair has foam 
cushioned seat and padded upholstered 





back rest for maximum comfort. The sturdy, 
attractive chair is economically priced and 
is available in seven decorator enameled 
frame colors and a wide variety of uphol- 
stery patterns and colors. Frames are also 
available chrome or gold bronze plated. 
The sturdy tubular steel frames have non- 
tip construction and the chairs fold com- 
pactly to 2% inches. The companion BeLA 
2004 model folding chair has a foam seat 
with plain metal back rest and is also avail- 
able in a wide variety of colors and pat- 
terns. BeLA Div., J & J Tool & Machine 
Co., 9505 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28. 


For more details circle 2903 on mailing card 


Colorful Patterns 
in Cloverlane Dinnerware 

Cloverlane molded melamine dinner- 
ware for institutional food service is now 





available in two attractive, colorful dec- 
orated patterns. “Manor House,” 
the left in the illustration, is a blue and 


shown on 


gray pattern, while “Town & Country,” on 
the right, is yellow and gray, both on trans- 
lucent bone-white wear. The new patterns 
were developed particularly for institution- 
al use. Cups, bowls and some other pieces 
in the line are in all-white without the dec- 
orations. 

Two new serving pieces have also been 
added to the Cloverlane line. These include 
a seven-ounce creamer with no-drip pour- 
ing lip, and a 38-ounce serving bowl. Both 
additions to the line are available in Clover- 
lane colors and translucent bone-white. 
Cloverlane Div., Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Corp., 1020 N. Kolmar, Chicago 51. 
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Literature and Services 


@ The full line of Hobart Dishwashing 
Machines and Food Waste Disposers is 
illustrated and described in a revised folder 
released by The Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio. Starting out with the statement, “De- 
signed to help you control operating costs,” 
the folder treats this subject editorially 
before going on to give factual information 
on the complete line of dishwashing, dish 
scrapping and glasswashing machines. 

For more details circle #905 on mailing card 


@ How coin handling machines can save 
time in lunchrooms and other activities 
where coins are taken in is explained in a 
new catalog available from Klopp Engi- 
neering, Inc., 35551 Schoolcraft Rd., Li- 
vonia, Mich. Klopp Coin Handling Equip- 
ment performs coin handling jobs with ac- 
curacy and releases personnel for other 
activities. 


For more details circle £906 on mailing card 


@ A colorful, new 168-page catalog of 
Lighting Fixtures ‘is now available from 
Lighting Dynamics, 802 W. Whittier Blvd., 
Whittier, Calif. The loose-leaf multi-ring 
binding makes the catalog easy to use as 
it lays flat when open, making every de- 
tail easily seen. The four-color cover de- 
sign is embedded in durable plastic and 
the introductory section, also in four colors, 
presents a graphic demonstration of the 
principles of lighting. The book is designed 
asa lasting reference source and IS indexed 
to permit adding of pages as new fixtures 
are introduced. The new designs in the 
catalog are the result of developments by 
the engineering group of the company 
For more details circle #907 on mailing card 

@ Stacor Visionaire Library Furniture is 
the subject of a six-page catalog released 
by Stacor Equipment Co., 295 Emmet St., 
Newark 5, N.J. Concise, factual informa- 
tion on the various units and their 
struction details is given, together 


con- 
with 
data on new items added to the Lifetime 
Quality Library Furniture line. 

For more details circle 908 on mailing card 


@ The new Nacor Melts-It ice melting 
material, and its high thawing capacity are 
discussed in Bulletin 317 available from 
National Asphalt Corp., Bulkley Bldg 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
For more details circle £909 on mailing card 

@ Power snow throwers, including the 
new “Northland Sno-Thre,” are the sub- 
ject of a folder recently released by Jari 
Products, Inc., 2990 Pillsbury Ave., Min- 
neapolis 8, Minn. The full line of power 
snow throwers manufactured by the com- 
pany covers sizes to fit every need 


For more details circle 2910 on mailing card 


5-page catalog issued by the University 
of Illinois, Audio-Visual Aids Service, Ur- 
bana-Champaign, Ill. Developed particu- 
larly for use in classroom teaching, the 1711 
tapes listed are also suitable for adult dis- 
cussions groups, club and civic presenta- 
tions. They fall into 25 subject categories, 
run either 15 or 30 minutes, and are keyed 
for easy selection for audiences from pre- 
school to post-college levels. 

For more details circle £911 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 80) 


@ “Tapes for Teaching” is the title of a 
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ask 
METALAB 


You have preliminary ideas on the 
science laboratory equipment and 
furniture you need. You want com- 
petent, straightforward advice prior 
to final planning. 

You face the perennial problem of 
equipment needs versus space avail- 
able in your laboratory. You require 
skilled engineering services. 

You know what you need to mod- 
ernize your science laboratory. The 
question is, can you manage it within 
the allotted budget? 

There is a best answer to any given 
educational science laboratory prob- 
lem. Whether it be budget, design, 
materials, space or time, METALAB 
has the experience and willingness 
to help you. Advisory, planning, 
engineering services are yours with- 
out obligation. 

For prompt, best answers to your 
laboratory equipment and furniture 
problems...ask METALAB. Write or 
call for the new METALAB catalog 
containing many helpful ideas and 
much information on planning and 
modernizing your science laboratory. 


VISIT METALAB AT 
BOOTH J-33-35 


METALAB fegrment Coryany 


DIVISION OF NORBUTE CORPORATION 


226 Duffy Avenue ¢ Hicksville, L.I., New York WElls 1-3100 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 79 
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® Metal Laboratory Equipment is the sub- 
ject of the new 180-page Catalog 5-B 
issued by Metalab Equipment Co., Div. of 
Norbute Corp., Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.L., 
N.Y. Divided by groups of equipment, the 
catalog has sections on important construc- 
tion characteristics, planning of economical 
well as 
plete lines of classroom equipment and hos- 


laboratory installations, as com- 


pital casework 






@ The effectiveness of Bionetic in institu- 
tional plumbing maintenance and waste 
treatment facilities is discussed in a folder 
available from Reliance Chemicals Corp., 
P. O. Box 19343, Houston 24, Texas. What 
Bionetic 


is and how it works as a — 
tive 


maintenance product for itchen 
drains, grease traps, plumbing lines and 
other waste systems is told in question and 
answer form in the informative folder. 


VVELLEVE ane VINIVFEROTTT 


@ Automatic Controls Catalog No. 26 re- 
leased by Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill., gives complete descriptive informa- 
tion, with illustrations, on the Barber-Col- 
man line of Automatic Controls for heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning con- 
trol systems. The 52-page catalog incorpo- 
rates operational and application data with 
the description of each control component. 
For more details circle #919 on mailing card 
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For more deta circle #912 on mailing card For more details circle #916 on mailing card a 
e “How to Finish and Maintain Hard 
© A new General Line Catalog No. 800 6 “pour New Systems of Food Service” Floors” is the title of an eight-page main- 
recently published by Krueger Metal Prod- ar the subject of an informative 46-page tenance booklet released by Huntington 
ucts Co., Green Bay, Wis., illustrates and catalog published by Lincoln Mfg. Co., Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. De- 
describes the — line of Krueger tne. P.O. Box 2313, Fort Wayne, Ind. tails of effective maintenance procedure 
tubular and channel steel folding chairs as pPjicoussion of the new concept in central- for terrazzo, marble, concrete, magnesite 
well as tablet arm chairs, —— tables, j,ed food preparation and remote food and ceramic tile are presented in the how- 
chair and table storage trucks, kneelers and c.pvice employing four versatile, efficient to-do-it booklet, together with hints on 
all oe stools - ; systems for food, dish and tray storage, how to avoid problems. 
~ more details circle £913 on ma 4g care ° 7 
deta > ailing ca transportation and service is supplemented For more details circle £920 on mailing card 
© Full descriptive details on the Seal 5- by full descriptive information and photo- 
second dry mounting system with each graphs of the Stor-A-Teria, Port-A-Teria, Supplier's News 
step explained and illustrated, are given in and Speed-A-Teria and their various com- on ° ‘ . -_ 
AR ratiehia tou Geel tor Tholinn ponents and adaptability to feeding prob- The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 
; +o Te : aa ; ‘ . . Ss. W sh Ave., Chic ‘ F Fac > 
Conn. Entitled “Modern Mounting by the lems of all sizes. abash Ave., Chicago 5, manufacturer 
: > o f For more details circle £917 on mailing card of school equipment, announces the pur- 
Dry Mounting Process,” the 10-page book e 
chase of the recently-constructed Kalama- 
let contains data on the Seal Dry Mounting ne S age 
ala @ Administrators as well as food service 200 plant from CBS-Hytron Division to 
For more details circle £914 on mailing card managers and purchasing agents should be consolidate all manufacturing and distribu- 
interested in the Dole Institutional Pine- tion of its school equipment division under 
@ “Diebold Steel Storage Files” are the apple Buying Guide prepared by the Insti- ©" roof. The modern one-story plant pro- 
subject of a 12 page catalog recently re- tutional Dept., Hawaiian Pineapple Co., vides 325,000 square feet of or? in three 
leased by Diebold, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd. Ltd., Fifth & Virginia Sts., San Jose, Calif. buildings: the administration building, the 
S. E., Canton, Ohio. The advantages of The reference manual contains drawings of production building and the warehouse 
Diebold files for record storage, with cde the actual sizes of the various pineapple building. In addition to a school research 
tailed information on the wide range of cuts, with nutritive data and use sugges- center which includes a model classroom, 
sizes and styles available in the line are tions. The loose-leaf form permits addition the new plant will handle the complete line 
included of other information as it is issued. of classroom furniture and Horn folding 
For more deta circle £915 on mailing card For more details circle £918 on mailing card gymnasium products 
EQUIPMENT FOR ALL VOCATIONAL 
nance | /00K/NG FOR SOMEONE? 
Teacher's desks, demon- “6 
7 stration stands, student’s 
business machine stands, Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff—a Busi- 
adjustable typing stands . - 
or adjustable chairs---all ness Manager—Superintendent of Buildings and 
are »Sture equipment in » - 
pean. 9m pon we ond Grounds—Purchasing Agent—Director of Food 
styles, Service and Dormitories ? 
Or maybe you are thinking about making a 
change 
AC.460 
ae.Ate The deen: of If so, consider placing a “Classified Advertise- 
drawing tables, Large ment”’ in the next issue of College and University 
24°" x 24” adjustable , 
drawing surface (larger Business e 
available). Equipped with 2006-A 
built-in board storage for : 
6 boards 20” x 28"" and ; It costs but 20c a word (minimum charge of 
built-in taboret with 6 2006-A adjustable typing ‘ 
drawers with individual stand. After individual is $4.00) to place your story before the admin- 
, ast. tly seated by He , 
a SOys ONS meee par vapece, Po yoy cane- istrative officers of colleges and universities in 
writer platform can be this country and Canada 
C-1624 Stool. De- adjusted to correct relat- . 
signed for all vocat- ion between individual e “¢ ° 
ional departments and typewriter. Provides Classified Advertisements” are working success- 
? yroper p > and typing . at 
Drafting, biology, proper posture an ri ; 2 
chemistry, art, shops, “=P efficiency. fully for others—they can do the same for you. 
etc. Full 8° adjust- , , ’ . twT-LO8 
ment—cast iron base I Le hee Posture Chairs And 
Saat cucae cane on pm a; ——- es WRITE TO: Classified Advertisements Ss 
weed seat, Sack = Oey 25 pops oh seapleety edjeaabig hai 
available. coteles ond price list of complete line COLLEGE d Vv 
WRITE FOR FREE 30 DAY NO OBLIGATION TRIAL | |’ an ERS! BUSINESS 
BASIS AND QUANTITY PRICE LIST OF COMPLETE LINE. 
GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 919 N. MICHIGAN ° CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
PO BOK 237 GARRETT INDIANA 
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ADMINISTRATOR'S OFFICE 
In good taste, 

but not lavish .. . 

ideal for planning, 
reflection, action. 
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STEELCASE 


One of the most important reasons why so many colleges and universities choose 
Steelcase is the tremendous depth of the line. Only Steelcase can effectively answer all 
your office furniture problems. For information write: Dept. C, Steelcase Inc., Grand 


Rapids, Michigan. In Canada: Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Where plan, color, style 
and efficiency correctly 
interpret the needs of 
modern administration, 














Pneumatic Control Makes Your Buildings 
More Efficient, Less Costly To Operate 


This new air conditioned building* at Northern 
State Teachers College is a good example of the 
modern comfort-economy combination provided by 
Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control Systems. 


Besides the library, the building contains class- 
rooms, meeting rooms and an auditorium. Johnson 
individual room thermostats meet the special heat- 
ing and cooling requirements of each room and 
assure ideal thermal conditions for every purpose. 

For low-cost, after-hours comfort, the air con- 
ditioning and heating systems are automatically 
adjusted so that only those areas scheduled for 
occupancy are kept on full comfort status, while 
areas not in use are placed in a non-occupancy, 
economy temperature status. 

The flexible, precision operation of this modern 
control system keeps fuel costs at a minimum. Pneu- 
matic controls result in other important long range 
economies, too, for they require less supervision, less 


maintenance expense and less power than any other 
type of controls. 

The specialist Johnson organization offers nearly 
75 years’ experience in making and installing spe- 
cially planned control systems for educational build- 
ings of all types and sizes. When you build or 
modernize, ask your consulting engineer, architect or 
local Johnson representative about the unmatched 
comfort and economy features of Johnson Pneumatic 
Control. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1 
Wisconsin, 105 Direct Branch Offices. 


*Library, Northern State Teachers 
gasler & Associate urchitects -4 Morrow, mechanical engine 
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